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The telephone 


your customer’s desk 


permanent salesman 


Every minute of every business day 
you have a direct path to the ear of 
almost any customer or prospect. You 
can gain his attention within two 
minutes* of the time you take up the 
telephone . . . and hold it until your 
sales talk is concluded. 

Are you employing your telephone 
to best advantage? Hereare some typi- 
cal results obtained by concerns using 
Long Distance on an organized basis. 

» Between frequent trips into the 
field, an executive of The Brown 
Company, paper manufacturer, tele- 
phones customers from his Chicago 
office. In one typical period, he made 
12 Long Distance calls at a cost of 
$25, and sold 1000 tons of pulp valued 
at $75,000. ‘“While the groundwork 
of these sales had been laid by per- 
sonal contacts,’’ he said, ‘‘the tele- 
phone enabled me to complete them 
at the exact moment the customers 
were ready to buy.”’ 

Recently, a man from South Dakota 
walked into the office of the district 
manager of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company to discuss the possible 
purchase of a Diesel engine. 

The deal was not concluded during 
the interview, and the district man- 
ager asked the customer to telephone 
“‘collect’’ from his home when he 


for you... 


had reached a decision, even if that 
decision were unfavorable. A few days 
later the customer did so, saying he 
had decided not to buy the engine. 
However, because of the opportunity 
which the telephone gave to talk 
things over, the district manager was 
able to satisfy the customer’s objec- 
tions and complete the transaction. 
Result: a $4500 sale which otherwise 
would have been lost. 

Scarcely a day passes that we don’t 
hear of similar interesting results. 


Won't you allow us to see if your 
company can’t benefit in the same 
way ? Just call the nearest office of your 
locai Bell Company. No obligation. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


7:00 8:30 

From To Daytime p.m. p.m. 
Chicago Milwaukee $ .so $ .40 $ .35 
Cleveland Buffalo 
New York Washington, D.C. 1.05 .90 .60 
Atlanta Miami 2.55 2.10 1.40 


%* The average time required to reach the distant 
telephone on all out-of-town calls in the United 
States last year was 1.5 minutes, 
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In Coming 
Issues: 


TH numerous common stocks 

selling for 30 to 50 times recent 
earnings and affording very low yields, 
it is possible to show that on a statis- 
tical basis a great many issues are 
overvalued. Of course, in England rep- 
resentative issues are quoted around 30 
times earnings, and yields are corre- 
spondingly low, although the past year 
saw no such market boom as we experi- 
enced. Are changing conditions demand- 
ing that we change our investment con- 
cepts? What are future developments 
likely to bring? An analysis of this 
highly important question is in the 
process of preparation. 


ROM 1929 to 1933 per share earn- 

ings on the common stock of an 
important company declined only 25 
per cent and dividends were reduced 
only about 18 per cent. Yet in the 
meantime the issue has lost about 100 
points in the market and is now quoted 
at about only 27 per cent of its prices 
of five years ago. Does this situation 
present an unusual opportunity for the 
investor or are the fundamentals such as 
to warrant disposal of this prominent 
market issue? A discussion will appear 
soon, 
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EVIVAL of the textile industry pre- 

ceded improvement almost every- 
where else in our industrial structure and 
textile activity continues to run at a 
very high rate. The important thing 
for the investor to determine now is 
whether the industry is geared up to a 
point well above probable sustained 
future demand, a situation that would 
inevitably result in a recession in activ- 
ity. If not, do further opportunities 
exist in this field? 
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What are the 


Likely to Affect 
the Future Value of 
Your Investments ? 


DVOCATES of silver remonetization, or 
of some other plan for increasing the 
value of the white metal, are certain to con- 
tinue their agitation so long as Congress re- 
mains in session. With what result? Some 
measure of controlling stock and commodity 
exchanges will be adopted by Congress. The 
soldiers’ bonus movement with its implica- 
tions of a fiat money issue is strengthened, 
despite Administration opposition, by its vote- 
getting value in Congressional primaries. 
Crop control, extension of CWA expenditures, 
the adoption of permanent NRA codes,—all 
of these are also factors affecting the trend of 
investment values. ‘They must be watched, 
their influence on individual securities antici- 
pated and correctly appraised, and your port- 
folio kept in harmony with the changes they 
may work in the investment outlook. 


Besides these factors in the situation there is the normal 
group ‘of influences to be kept under constant observa- 
tion :—the progress and outlook in business generally and 
in the various industries, carloadings, crop prospects, inter- 
national trade, and the thousand and one other influences 
that make or shake investor confidence. 


Lay Your Plans Now 


Your problem, therefore, is to adopt an investment pro- 
gram that gives the greatest promise of yielding you a 
goodly share in the benefits and avoiding the dangers in 
the situation. To accomplish this you must launch out 
boldly and confidently, for the real returns in business and 
in investment, as in every other phase of human activity, 
are gained by the pioneers, not by the stay-at-homes. 

You cannot afford to maintain a casual attitude towards 


Juz FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Next Steps 


Please send meyyoir pamphlet that explains (without obligation to me) how your 
personal supervisory service would assist me to adopt a progressive investment pro- 
gram. I enclose a list of my investments (showing the number of shares and their 
original cost) to guide you in telling me just how The Financial World Research 
Bureau will help me to build up my capital and increase my income. 


| 


your investments. As developments dictate, your pro- 
gram must be adjusted to conform to the nature, extent 
and direction of our new economic progress. And to serve 
those investors who cannot give their full time and atten- 
tion to the study of current investment data and their 
interpretation in terms of dollars-value, The Financial 
World Research Bureau is available. It is your. invest- 
ment laboratory. Investors whose portfolios are registered 
with us for direct, personal supervision are guided ina 
program prepared especially for them. Portfolios exist- 
ing at the time the investor enrolls are analyzed, and after 
a thorough consideration of every factor in the client’s 
individual situation we suggest the exact revisions neces 
sary. From time to time thereafter, as conditions dictate, 
the portfolio is adjusted to the constantly shifting outlook. 
There are no group advices. “The supervision is carried 
on through personal correspondence, for every recommen- 
dation is a special, individual suggestion, fitting into your 
program, and designed to maintain your portfolio in proper 
balance. ; 


To Enhance Capital or Recover Losses 


Enroll now as a client of the Research Bureau and let 
us guide you in building up or recovering your capital and 
increasing or regaining your income. You will find the 
procedure simple, for it has been perfected by years of con- 
centration on the problem of investor-guidance. You 
merely register with us the complete list of your securities 
with their cost, provide us with all the necessary data 
regarding your resources, requirements and objectives, and 
then follow the direct, positive recommendations as they 
come to you. The cost is moderate—$100 for a full year 
of supervision ; and there are no “extras.” 


Use the coupon for additional 
information, or just mail your list 
of securities with your check today 
and we will immediately prepare 
your program and make the first 
recommendations for establishing 
your portfolio on a more profitable 
basis. 


3-14-34 
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The 
Market Situation 


4@4HIGHLIGHTS 


Stock prices have found it difficult to make 

progress in the face of legislative cross- 

currents, but bonds have again turned 

upward and scarcity of new offerings 

begins to place a premium on the best 
grade investments. 


Just as there are intermediary fluctuations in any 
ng term market trend, there also are changes from 
time to time in the immediate news developments that 
often result in a temporary loss of perspective of the 
true fundamentals at work in the industrial and 
security situations. The stock market of the past week 
afforded such an example. General Johnson’s proposal 
that hours of labor be cut ten per cent would, if 
adopted, naturally result in higher operating costs even 
in those lines that could well bear the burden, and this 
was seized upon as a reason for selling a few stocks. 
The White House announced that it expected Congress 
to enact security exchange regulations at this session, 
putting at rest rumors that such action would probably 
not be seen this year at least. That statement 
naturally brought out some additional selling. Sales 


. volume, however, remained extremely light, affording 


evidence of the fact that the larger number of holders 
of securities are not overlooking the inflationary back- 
ground that promises to assume increasing future im- 
portance as a market factor. 


Current Washington developments could hardly 
be expected to bring great numbers of buyers into the 
markets, and elsewhere the situation seems such as 
to keep out any substantial amount of selling. The 
business picture continues to be highly encouraging, 
with chain store sales of some 20 per cent higher than 
a year ago directly reflecting the improvement that 
has occurred in public psychology as well as in buying 
power. But the legislative situation is so confusing 
that both bulls and bears have taken largely to the 
sidelines, with the result that comparatively few shares 
of stock are needed to bring about price changes of 
several points. Such a condition naturally leads to 
erratic markets with largely meaningless fluctuations. 
Thus we find that on the news that the city of St. Paul 
had rejected a municipal utility ownership proposal, 
Northern States Power A stock declined half a point. 
And announcement of a 52 per cent increase in 
Montgomery Ward’s February sales was accompanied 
by 4 drop of more than a point in that company’s 
stoc 


Beuinp all the day to day news remains the fact 
that the Government’s policies are distinctly infla- 
tionary, and that sooner or later their implications are 
going to be more widely recognized. Despite the 
devaluation that has occurred so far in the dollar, 
reports already are appearing to the effect that an- 
other reduction in the gold content of our monetary 
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unit is imminent. Whether or not such a thing does 
eventualize, we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
potentialities of credit inflation grow larger daily, with 
a gold stream continuing to flow to our shores, excess 
bank reserves piling up to unprecedented heights, and 
a balanced Federal budget still only a prospect. Other 
factors may intrude themselves as temporary influ- 
ences, but as a longer term market consideration they 
are transcended in importance by the form which the 
country’s credit structure is assuming. 


Tue prospect of a protracted period of extremely 
easy money rates continues to inspire the bond mar- 
ket, and after the sagging price tendencies in the 
latter part of February the upward trend was resumed. 
In the short course of a little more than three months 
representative bonds have moved up an average of 
some 17 per cent, an advance which under more normal 
conditions would have brought out a significant 
amount of new financing. Under the present situation 
favorable reception would be accorded the proper type 
of new issue, but with recurrent rumors that some 
changes may be made in the stringent New Securities 
Act it is not surprising that potential offerings are 
being held up in the hope that action will be taken 
by the present session of Congress. In the meantime, 
high grade bonds are taking on something akin to a 
scarcity value. 


ALTHOUGH even the best grade of common stocks 
may find it difficult to make much market progress in 
the face of the legislative cross-currents now being ex- 
perienced, the situation may confidently be regarded 
as one of temporary duration. Retention of promising 
issues remains fully warranted, and acquisition of under- 
priced issues representing strategically situated com- 
panies is justified. 


THE STOCKOMETER AA 
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Week of February 27 to March 6: The Sensitive Stock Aver- 
age continued its downward trend to the lowest level since early 
January. The number of Issues Traded and the Volume in Sales 
were irregular in reflecting the decline in speculative interest. 
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The Trend 
Things 


Digest and inter pretation of current 
business and financial developments 


Despite the adverse weather conditions 


which existed during the periods for which 

wind al trade figures have been appearing, it is 

we a evident that general business has been 
Trade Gains 


holding up very well and that, had the 
weather in numerous sections of the coun- 
try been better, even more striking gains over the levels of 
a year ago would have been shown. The new construction 
field is about the only one that showed much hesitancy as a 
result of the blizzards in the latter part of February. The 
movement of goods, as measured by railway freight car 
loadings, in the week ended February 24 declined only the 
amount usually seen in that holiday period, and preliminary 
reports for the seven days ended March 3 suggested a new 
peak for this year. Another striking gain over a year ago 
has been shown by electric power output, the latest figures 
being 16.5 per cent ahead of the same 1933 week. Despite 
labor and other difficulties in the automobile industry, total 
production for the first week in March registered a small 
gain over the 32-month record established in the preceding 
six days. Sales reports suggest that demand is fully keep- 
ing pace with the relatively high rate of factory output. 

Reports from retail centers tell of a resumption of the 
general upswing which has been gaining momentum since the 
first of the year and, irrespective of the immediate effects on 
industry of adoption of NRA’s proposal for an even shorter 
work week, such a development would of course have the 
effect of further stimulating the demand for consumer goods. 

The pace of business recovery in recent weeks has _per- 
haps naturally raised the question in some quarters as to 
whether the business machine is not already running at a 
fast enough pace to supply the country’s needs. In this re- 
spect the most important consideration is the fact that a 
tremendous vacuum was created during the several years 
preceding last year’s upturn. The vacuum in supplies of 
consumer goods in the hands of the public is being filled, 
but little start has yet been made on the task of filling the 
shortage in capital goods that has accumulated. Years of 
either wear or inactivity have rendered much of our capital 
goods inefficient or obsolete, talk is beginning to appear of 
housing shortages in some sections of the country, and con- 
siderable plant capacity that has been in excess of needs has 
been scrapped. There is no reason to look for the recovery 
movement to level off somewhat near its present point; on 
the contrary, it should continue to follow its current trend 
for some time to come. 


Although largely ignored by the stock 


President's market, President Roosevelt’s NRA speech 
S b last week contained a number of highly 
F weet encouraging statements which go far to- 
avorablie 


ward clearing up points of policy which 
heretofore have been none too clear. Brain 
trusters may talk of the desirability of all of industry’s 
profits going to the workers, or of an approaching state of 
collectivism, but it is apparent that the head of the Ad- 
ministration holds no such views. His statement that “no 
one is opposed to sensible and reasonable profits” should 
permanently put at rest any ideas that business without 
profits is envisaged, and although some existing and pro- 
posed laws do little to enhance the value of securities, it is 
clear that the welfare of the investor has not been forgot- 
ten, one of the results of the NRA that is promised being 
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that “investors will in the long run get more income from 
the increased volume of sales.” 

The Administration is of course committed to a program 
of shortening hours of labor and raising wages, and reiterg. 
tion of aims in that direction brought out nothing new. Byt 
viewed as a whole, this latest Washington message shows q 
number of signs of a swing to the right, and as such should 
provide much comfort for business. 


The current upward trend of general 


Reserves business together with statements on the 
Still part of numerous bankers that their inst. 
wee tutions are looking for sound borrowers, 
Growing suggest that the deflation of banking credit 


disclosed by the February 28 Federal Re. 
serve member bank report was more a reflection of month- 
end adjustments than anything else. Commercial loans 
during that week were down $53 millions and loans on securi- 
ties declined $110 millions, with the latter no doubt influenced 
somewhat by the downward trend of stock prices in the six 
days covered. In other directions, however, credit expansion 
occurred. The banks bought $50 millions of Government 
securities (following their $332 million acquisition in the 
previous week) and $19 millions of “other” securities, the 
latter thus maintaining the slight upward trend in evidence 
in recent weeks. 

Bank deposits continue the vigorous upward trend that 
has characterized recent months, with demand accounts now 
standing $1.4 billion above the March 1, 1933, figure. Con- 
sequently, with deposits expanding and little use of the new 
money being made except to purchase Governments, excess 
banking reserves continue to grow and now stand well over 
$1 billion. The logical result is the current extremely low 
level at which money is quoted, and it appears that a period 
of comparatively low interest rates will be with us for some 
time to come. 


Rejection last week by St. Paul of a 


Public proposal that would put that city in the 

: electric light and power business increases 
Ownership to fifteen the municipalities that have 
Loses Again decided, in the past few months, in favor 


of private utility ownership and operation. 
Although twenty communities in the same period voted to 
go into the power business (with the aid of a 30 per cent 
outright grant by the Government), twelve of these are 
small towns located in the Tennessee Valley area, and 
consequently were swayed by special influences. It becomes 
increasingly evident that, politicians to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the country as a whole appears to be 
entirely satisfied with the service and rates of the industry 
as presently constituted. St. Paul is served by Northern 
States Power, a Standard Gas & Electric subsidiary. 


WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Average of 1925-1928 = 100 


120 — 
10 
1934 
80 80 
70 10 
60 


JAN, FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE 
THE COMPONENTS. This is an unweighted index of five sensitive 
series of industrial activity ; new building contracts, electric power 
production, automobile output, steel mill activity, and merchan- 
dise miscellaneous and less-than-carload freight traffic. Adjust- 
ments have been made for normal seasonal variation, and the 
average for the four years in 1925-1928 is used as the base. 
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What Price Management? 


* 


support to THE FINA 


Recent disclosures of salaries and bonuses paid cor poration 
officials during the past five or six a provide much additional 
CIAL WORL 


S long-held contention that 


the information furnished stockholders by the average company is 
grossly inadequate, leaving the door wide open for serious abuses. 


ticle which appeared in THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD early last De- 
cember that the pressure to reduce the 
salaries of executives of large industrial 
corporations would increase steadily 
over the next year or two. The public’s 
reactions to the publication of salary 
schedules for numerous important com- 
panies, contained in the recent report 
of the Federal Trade Commission to the 
Senate, strengthens this probability. 
The size of executive salaries paid by 
industrial concerns in relation to the 
ability and aggressiveness demanded in 
return will probably always be a sub- 
ject of heated controversy as long as 
our economic system remains some dis- 
tance away from pure socialism. But 
when one recalls that the maximum 
compensation for railroad executives in 
this country is now $60,000 a year, it is 
only natural for stockholders to ques- 
tion whether the very large remunera- 
tion received by the heads of many 
industrial concerns is warranted. The 
management of a large railroad com- 
pany surely requires as much ability, 
hard work and resourcefulness as that 
of most industrial concerns. 
One of the features of the salary 
schedules which will doubtless arouse 


was made in an ar- 


much resentment among stockholders is 
the notable tendency toward increased 
compensation for executives in the de- 
pression years during which dividends 
were declining or vanishing. The num- 
ber of instances in which salaries, 
bonuses, ete., paid in 1931, 1932 or 1933 
were materially in excess of total com- 
pensation received in 1928 or 1929 is 
impressive. To be entirely fair, one 
must recognize that there were some 
cases where individual circumstances 
justified the increases in the face of a 
general downward trend in business. 
For example, Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent of International Business Ma- 
chines, received total compensation of 
$418,296 in 1931 and $454,015 in 1932, 
as against $259,066 in 1928 and $318,- 
106 in 1929. But in this case, the 
corporation’s earnings showed a steady 
increase from  pre-depression years 
through 1931; 1932 net income was ma- 
terially higher than that for 1928, and 
stockholders had the benefit of uninter- 
rupted cash dividend return, with total 
disbursements in each of the years 
since 1929 well in excess of those in the 
years of greatest general prosperity. 
Another instance which might be cited 
is that of National Distillers, which 
paid its president $75,000 in 1933, as 


against $50,000 in 1928. The justifi- 
cation in this ease is obvious. 

In a number of other instances where 
aggregate compensation of executives 
has been moderate, maintenance of sal- 
ary scales and even small increases in 
officers’ compensation in the face of the 
depression is not necessarily to be dis- 
paraged despite declines in the com- 
pany’s net income resulting from 
generally adverse conditions For in- 
stance, the fact that the total compen- 
sation of the president of Mathieson 
Alkali was greater in 1931 and 1932 
than in 1928 must be viewed in the 
light of the fact that the company was 
able to maintain dividends for stock- 
holders at a satisfactory rate and the 
generally good record of the manage- 
ment of this concern. But on the other 


The proportion of earnings, per share of common stock, which went to pay salaries and other compensation to 
directors and other executive officers, compared with earnings available and dividends paid common shareholders. 
Per Common Share Per Common Share Per Common Share—— 
Executives’ Jash Executives’ Cash Executives’ Cash 
Year Pay Earned Dividend Year Pay Earned Dividend Year Pay Earned Dividend 
American Smelting Curtis Publishing Radio Corporation 
ae $0.35 $10.02 $4.00 are 0.31 8.46 7.00 ae i 1.59 None 
0.25 D4.96 None 0.29 DO.41 1.00 0.02 Dv.49 None 
American Sugar Refining . Du Pont Sears, Roebuck 
0.84 8.40 3.75 0.16 6.99 5.85 6.24 2.50 
0.62 3.01 2.50 ce 0.06 1.82 2.75 0.08 tbD0.53 1.25 
American Tobacco Eastman Kodak Standard Oil, California 
i 0.42 5.76 10.00 aries 0.21 9.57 8.00 | ae 0.04 3.63 2.50 
0.48 8.46 6.00 0.25 2.52 4.00 0.04 1.07 2.00 
Anaconda Copper Electric Bond and Share Standard Oi), New Jersey 
0.10 7.83 7.00 0.34 5.91 None 0.08 .76 1.87% 
0.07 D3.09 None 0.17 0.99 None 0.04 0.01 2.00 
Baldwin Locomotive General Electric Socony-Vacuum 
1.07 1.75 0.07 2.24 1.50 0.05 2.23 1.60 
0.33 D6.50 None 0.02 0.41 0.55 0.02 0.17 0.75 
Bethlehem Steel General Foods Texas Corporation 
ae 1.24 11.01 5.00 ae 0.15 3.68 3.00 Ue 0.09 4.90 3.00 
0.33 Ds.12 None 0.07 1.97 2.50 0.04 bDO.22 1.25 
Borden Company International Harvester United Aircraft 
0.24 4.93 3.75 7.11 2.50 0.75 4.51 None 
0.14 1.71 2.50 0.09 D3.14 1.50 0.53 0.53 None 
Coca-Cola International & United States Steel 
0.40 10.25 4.00 10 3. 2.00 0.14 21.19 8.00 
0.37 8.67 7.75 0.08 D0.61 None 0.10 D11.08 0.50 
Colgate- Palmolive Liggett & Myers Warner Brothers 
0.34 4.03 2.00 0.51 7.82 5.00 0.42 33 1.87% 
0.17 DO0.74 1.75 0.26 6.85 5.00 0.23 yD3.81 None 
Columbia Gas National Cash Register Westinghouse Electric 
0.09 3.12 2.00 0. 7.11 4.00 0.30 10.25 4.00 
ee 0.04 0.96 None Sea 0.25 D2.09 None SSeS 0.19 D3.44 0.87% 
Consolidated Cigar Para mount-Publix Woolworth (F. W.) 
1.71 9.52 7.00 51 5.79 3.00 0.29 3.66 2.40 
0.72 0.46 0.75 0.23 cD4.94 None 0.17 2.32 ‘2.40 
Consolidated Oil Procter & Gamble Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. 
0.09 2.82 2.75 0.14 4.50 0.17 5.80 4.00 
0.04 80.05 None 0.04 1.26 2.40 0.11 3.63 3.50 
Corn Products Public Service, N. J. Youngstown Sheet 
0.41 5.49 4.00 0.05 3.93 3.40 17.28 5.00 
0.25 2.77 3.00 0.04 3.46 3.30 0.27 D11.75 None 
t December 31, 1931 to Jan. 28, 1933.__x Fiscal year ended Aug. 27, 1929. Fiscal year ended * 1929 figures for old Standard Oil 
ofN.Y,. c Nine months. D Deficit. s Eleven months to December 31. ed June h Fiscal year ended June, 1932. 


Aug. 27. 1932. 
g Fiscal year end . 1929. 
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hand, we find that the head of Mon- 
santo Chemical, which had an even bet- 
ter record of earnings stability, received 
only $18,833 in 1932, as against $50,000 
in 1928. 

Charles M. Schwab, venerable chair- 
man of Bethlehem Steel, is well known 
as a champion of large bonuses for ex- 
ecutives. In the years 1925 to 1928 his 
company paid almost $7 millions in 
bonuses to executives, although stock- 
holders received no dividends. Mr. 
Schwab, who does not participate in the 
company’s bonus plan, received a salary 
of $250,000 in the years 1930 to 1933, 
an increase of $100,000 a year over his 
remuneration for 1928 and 1929. No 
bonuses were paid by this company in 
1932 or 1933. 

The excessive salaries paid by the 
moving picture companies had already 
come to light in several cases of bank- 
ruptcy litigation, and the additional 
information provided by the latest re- 
ports, showing similarly large salaries 
paid to executives of the companies 
which were not forced into the bank- 
ruptcy courts consequently surprised no 
one. But in several instances, it appears 
that security holders of these companies 
have a real grievance. A number of 
concerns in other lines, for example, 
New York Investors, also paid very 
large salaries and bonuses to executives 
in the years immediately preceding 
financial difficulties which led to receiv- 
ership. Under the circumstances it is 
not surprising that Senator Gore is able 
to state that he has received hundreds 
of telegrams from investors commend- 
ing his proposed bill for an 80 per cent 
tax on all salaries and bonuses totaling 
over $75,000 a year. The abuses in 


payment of huge salaries and fees by 
companies whose financial position does 
not warrant such lavish disbursements 
naturally create support for extreme 
legislation. 

Among the companies which paid one 
or more of their chief executives more 
in salaries, bonuses, fees, etc., in 1931 
and/or 1932 than in 1928 are the fol- 
lowing: South Porto Rico Sugar, Ohio 
Oil, North American, New York Trap 
Rock, Northam Warren, Consolidated 
Oil, New York Investors, National 
Dairy Products, Electric Auto-Lite, 
American Tobacco, Borden, Texas Cor- 
poration, Standard Gas & Electric, 
American Type Founders, Stone & 
Webster, Sun Oil, Thompson Products, 
Union Tank Car, Universal Pictures, 
Zonite, Bucyrus-Erie, Commercial Sol- 
vents, Consolidated Film, F. & R. 
Lazarus, McCall and U. S. Steel. With 
few exceptions, notably American To- 
bacco, the stockholders of these com- 
panies suffered sharp reductions or loss 
of dividends in the depression years. 

As one example of the divergent 
trends of the fortunes of management 
and stockholders, Electric Auto-Lite is 
interesting. The salary of the presi- 
dent was continued at $60,000 in every 
year up to 1931, when it was reduced 
to $56,957, but bonus payments were as 
follows: 1928, $236,466; 1929, $337,- 
976; 1930, $482,530; 1931, $371,886. 
Contrast the record of earnings per 
share: 1928, $8.60; 1929, $11.37; 1930, 
$5.32; 1931, $4.03. Other companies 
which showed an even sharper decrease 
in earnings after 1929 made progressive 
increases in salaries of» leading execu- 
tives. Even if one supports the view 
that high rewards for management are 


v 


desirable and, in the long run, beneficig) 
to stockholders’ interests, it would seem 
that special compensation, such as bo. 
nuses, should bear some fixed relation 
to profits and should not increase in 
period of declining earnings. 

' In most cases stockholders have had 
no knowledge of the large bonus pay- 
ments until the facts were brought out 
by litigation or inquiries by govern. 
mental agencies. Large special com. 
pensation should certainly be made 
known to the owners of a corporation, 
who should have full opportunity to 
vote in favor or disapproval of such 
disbursements. This is the system al- 
ways followed in Europe in the pay. 
ment of the “tantieme” to management, 
The worst situation is that where the 
executive officers dominate the board of 
directors, and vote themselves huge sal- 
ary and bonus payments without the 
knowledge of stockholders. A suit has 
recently been filed by the Stewart War. 
ner Corporation and four of its sub. 
sidiaries against four former officers of 
the company who are alleged to have 
paid more than $1 million to themselves 
illegally while in office. 

Such developments prove that share- 
holders, the real owners of corporations, 
have been receiving inadequate infor- 
mation concerning the financial affairs 
of their companies. It is regrettable 
that such information has to be brought 
out through political channels, but 
this is preferable to continued igno- 
rance. If recent developments lead to 
widespread adoption of a policy of pub- 
licity for large salary payments, bo- 
nuses, or other special compensation, 
their long term results should be in the 
interest of security holders. 


Good Yielding Common Stock 


N REPRESENTING one of the 
I leading divisions of the food indus- 
try, the package foods have enjoyed 
a relatively better record during the 
depression than most of the groups 
which are not protected by trademarks 
and the accruing benefits of national 
advertising. Earnings have followed a 
downward trend since the peak levels 
of 1929, to be sure, but the loss of earn- 
ing power has been moderate when 
compared with most divisions and be- 
cause of sustained profits no suspen- 
sions and very few reductions in 
dividends have been made. Now that 
the earnings trend for industry in 
general gives indication of having 
turned in the opposite direction there 
is more than reasonable expectancy 
that the food companies will share in 
increased public purchasing power. 
The statistical tabulation below com- 


A new discussion of the 
comparative position of 
General Foods 


pares the relative position of four lead-. 


ing package food stocks in respect to 
their market prices in relation to earn- 
ings and dividends. General Foods, at 
only 15.7 times 1933 earnings, is out of 
line with Corn Product, which is selling 
at 18.6 times its last year’s earnings, 
and both National Biscuit and Stand- 
ard Brands, which now command a 
price of over 19 times recent annual 
earnings. On the basis of yield Gen- 
eral Foods affords the satisfactory re- 
turn of 5.4 per cent; the yield on 


National Biscuit is higher; but earn- 
ings so far have failed to cover divi- 
dends. General Foods has not failed 
quickly to readjust its dividends to in- 
creased earnings, having as recently as 
last August raised the annual dividend 
rate to $1.80, against $1.60 previously. 
It is expected, therefore, that some time 
during the current year directors will 
give serious consideration to a resump- 
tion of the old $2 annual rate. 

There is strong seasonal influence on 
General Foods’ earnings, and there is 
every reason to believe that, as in the 
past, the first quarter of the year will 
be the most profitable, followed by the 
second and third quarters. The fourth 
quarter of the year is seasonally the 
least profitable, reflecting the reduction 
of inventories on a part of the retail 
grocer. The following earnings pet 

(Please turn to page 267) 


COMPARING FOUR PACKAGE FOOD LEA Ot 

Earned per Sh Recent Times A —1934— 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 Price 1933 Earns. Dideea Vicia" High ay High: Low 

Corn Products......... $5.49 $4.82 $3.54 $2.77 $3.86 72 18.6 $3.00 4.1% 90% 45% 84% 71h 

General Foods......... 3.68 3.63 3.34 1.97 2.10. 33 15.7 1.80 5.4 39% 21 36% 32% 
National Biscuit....... 3.28 3.40 2.86 2.44 2.11 41 19.4 2.80 6.8 60% 31% 49% 40 

Standard Brands....... 1.37 1.22 1.08 1.14 1.15 22 19.1 1.00 4.5 37% 13% 425% ° «2% 
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New Opportunities 
the 1934 Building Revival 


* 


During the first half of 1933 construction contracts averaged 
35 per cent below the same period of 1932; in the final six 


months they ran approximately 20 per cent ahead of the cor- 

responding 1932 figures. Of what significance is this sharp upturn 

in relation to the outlook for 1934 and the prospects for the com- 
panies engaged in this important industry? 


LTHOUGH the total of building 
Aw construction contracts let in 
1933 continued the downward 
trend of the depression with a drop of 
6} per cent from the 1932 figure, this 
fact is of little significance in the 
present situation and outlook as com- 
pared with the reversal of trend that 
took place in the spring of last year. 
In March of 1933 contracts let in 37 
states had fallen to the extremely low 
rate of $2.2 millions daily average, less 
than 11 per cent of the average daily 
rate of the four-year period 1925-28; 
but from that point an almost uninter- 
rupted expansion carried the figures up 
to a peak of $8.3 millions daily average 
for December, a gain of 273 per cent 
from the low point and a recovery to 
40 per cent of the 1925-28 base period. 
This recovery is graphically portrayed 
in the accompanying chart on which 
are plotted monthly the seasonally ad- 
justed index numbers for the past two 
years based upon the monthly averages 
for the period 1925-28 taken equal to 
100. 


What New Plans Show 


Even more striking evidence of re- 
covery appears in the compilations of 
contemplated new construction projects, 
which are distinct from actual con- 
tracts let and which precede the actual 
work of construction by a longer in- 
terval than do the contracts let. In 
the years before the depression, records 
of contemplated new projects in the 
early-plan stage ran as high as a billion 
dollars in a month, but in January, 
1933, the volume had dwindled to less 
than $102 millions, the lowest monthly 
total for many years. From then on, 
a great stimulus to the planning of 
new construction was furnished by the 
expectation of Federal loans and other 
financial assistance for both public and 


BUILDING & CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS LET 
Relatives Based on 
39 1925 - 28 Average. 1933 
36 Adjusted for 
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private projects, and by November of 
last year the volume of new plans had 
increased to almost $940 millions. The 
total volume of new plans in 1933 
reached $54 billions, more than three 
times the 1932 total of $1.8 billions. 
That this sharp expansion has been 
stimulated very largely by Federal aid 
seems clearly indicated from the fact 
that the entire $3.3 billions of PWA 
funds appropriated by Congress last 
year has all been allocated to specific 
projects and it is reported that applica- 
tions have been received for loans for 
additional undertakings totalling an- 
other $3 billions. Segregation of the 
statistics for contracts let in‘37 states 
into the two classifications of privately 
financed and publicly financed projects 
provides further evidence that the up- 
turn in construction has represented for 
the most part a pouring out of Govern- 


ment funds. The monthly record of 
these figures for last year is as 
follows: 
Privately Publicly 
financed financed 
1933 (000,000) (000,000) 
$39.5 
26.6 
September ....... 73.4 
November ........ 126.5 
December ....... 155.9 


It is apparent that privately financed 
work turned upward in March, reflect- 
ing both seasonal and secular recovery 
influences, reached its peak for the year 
in June and averaged about 10 per cent 
higher in the second half-year than in 
the first six months. In contrast there- 
with, publicly financed work reached 
its low point in April, two months later 
than privately financed work, and be- 
ginning in the late summer recorded a 
very sharp advance to the year-end. 
In this category the final half-year 
averaged 224 per cent higher than the 
first six months. 


Increases Forecast for 1934 


The total volume of publicly financed 
work contracted last year is such a 
relatively small amount compared with 
the PWA allotments that a very sub- 
stantial increase is clearly forecast for 
1934. It would seem that this category 
should at least double this year as 
compared with last, while privately 
financed construction will receive 
further stimulation from this expan- 
sion as well as from further general 
economic recovery. 


Sa 
' 


Recent extensive surveys by several 
agencies have definitely indicated a sub- 
stantial shortage in residential build- 
ings, which forecasts material improve- 
ment in this category of building this 
year as business and industrial condi- 
tions continue their improvement. For 
the most part this work would not be 
financed directly by Government spend- 
ing, and revival in this activity would 
be interpreted as a very favorable de- 
velopment, 


The Leading Beneficiaries 


There is little question as to a sub- 
stantial increase in new construction 
this year and it is inevitable that the 
suppliers of construction materials and 
equipment will find their business ma- 
terially stimulated. Among the most 
attractively situated beneficiaries of re- 
viving new construction activities are: 
American Radiator, Devoe & Raynolds, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland, Glidden, In- 
ternational Cement, Sherwin Williams 
and U. S. Gypsum. 


v 


A Prophet Without 


Honor 


B* a 3 to 2 vote, citizens of McCook, 
Nebraska, recently refused to em- 
brace the political philosophy of their 
eminent townsman, Senator George W. 
Norris, and turned down the proposal 


’ to borrow a quarter of a million dollars 


from the Government to construct a 
municipal power plant. This happened 
despite the impassioned plea of the 
Senator presented in a 6-page letter to 
the mayor and city attorney and pub- 
lished as a paid advertisement in the 
local newspaper. Apparently the citi- 
zens of Nebraska are willing to indulge 
their colorful Senator in his — pet 
theories so long as he elects to choose 


other domains as a testing ground. 
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New Deal for Foreign Trade 


A New Deal in foreign trade policies has been announced by the 
Administration to enlarge foreign markets for American agricul- 


tural products through tariff changes and reciprocal trade treaties. Will 
this program be carried out at the expense of industry? 


HE recent request of President 

Roosevelt for greater power in 

dealing with tariff matters marks 
a definite change in the Administra- 
tion’s foreign trade policy away from 
economic nationalism to economic inter- 
nationalism. The activities of the NRA 
and the AAA and the dollar deprecia- 
tion had the definite purpose of raising 
the domestic price level and thereby 
fostering business revival in this coun- 
try. The currency experiment of the 
United States, unlike similar measures 
in other countries, had not the primary 
object of boosting our foreign trade. 
Nevertheless it could not fail to be of 
some assistance to our exporters ex- 
cept in such instances where the effects 
of a cheapened dollar were offset by 
such adverse factors as contro] of 
foreign exchange, import quotas and 
all the other measures that fetter inter- 
national commerce. 

The accompanying chart shows that 
following the abandonment of the gold 
standard by the United States in 1933, 
our monthly export figures turned up- 
ward with the sharpest gains reported 
for the second half of the year. Im- 
ports followed a similar trend. The 
question is to what extent is the de- 
valorization of the dollar responsible 
for this change or are the gains per- 
haps attributable to other more impor- 
tant and more powerful factors? 


Exports Cancel Dollar Drop 


Business recovery in 1933 was a 
world wide phenomenon and the United 
States, being one of the most important 
trading nations, could not but profit by 
such a development irrespective of any 
change in the gold value of the dollar. 
Over half of our annual exports are 
agricultural commodities, the domestic 
prices of which have risen in the 
aggregate enough to cancel the drop of 
the dollar. Consequently increased ex- 
ports of such agricultural commodities 
cannot be explained by the devaloriza- 
tion of the dollar but must be attrib- 
uted to developments beyond the 
boundaries of this country, i.e., the 
rising level of business _ activity 
abroad. 

On the other hand, in the division of 
manufactured goods the export advan- 
tage of a devalorized currency could 
be fully capitalized. A good example 
is offered by the automobile industry. 
. Domestic prices for cars during 1933, 

despite the NRA, showed only negli- 
. gible advances. The foreign purchaser, 
however, at the end of last year had to 
pay about 40 per cent less in terms of 
gold. Consequently American cars 
were shipped abro in increasing 
numbers. 
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The excess of exports over imports 
for the full year 1933 amounted to $226 
millions as compared with $288 millions 
in 1932, $334 millions in 1931 and $782 
millions in 1930. This favorable bal- 
ance has been declining without inter- 
ruption since 1928, when it was slightly 
over $1 billion. From a purely eco- 
nomic point of view this trend must 
be considered as a healthy development 
because of our position as the largest 
creditor nation of the world, for which 
an unfavorable merchandise balance is 
a natural and logical condition. 


Increasing Foreign Trade 


More important than the progress 
toward this goal is the gain in total 
imports and exports that was regis- 
tered in 1933 as compared with 1932. 
Total exports increased from $1,611 
millions to $1,675 millions and imports 
from $1,323 millions to $1,449 millions. 
But this is still far away from the 
record figures of 1929 when exports 
reached $5,241 millions and imports 
$4,399 millions. If the United States 
could attain a similar volume of ex- 
ports, and increase its imports almost 
correspondingly (although without 
striving for a favorable trade balance) 
the best solution for our foreign trade 
problem would be had. 

While in normal years our exports 
aggregate approximately 10 per cent of 
our total production, this proportion is 
by no means uniform for all industries 
and all sections of the country. The 
South for instance usually exports more 
than half of the entire cotton crop. 
In 1929 the United States exported 
the following percentages of principal 
agricultural commodities: tobacco, 41 
per cent; lard, 33 per cent; rice, 25 
per cent; wheat, 18 per cent; and pears 
17 per cent. During the same year 
foreign markets absorbed numerous in- 
dustrial products in similarly high per- 


centages of domestic output, such gs 
lubricating oils, 31 per cent; kerosene, 
34 per cent; agricultural machinery, 93 
per cent; sewing machines, 28 per cent: 
locomotives, 21 per cent; and type. 
writers, 40 per cent. : 

Those figures conclusively prove the 
necessity of foreign markets shoul 
American agriculture and industry be 
permitted fully to utilize their produc. 
tive facilities. A trend toward eo. 
nomic nationalism would mean that up. 
ward of 50 million fertile acres would 
have to be taken out of production, 
causing dangerous dislocations and 
shifts in the agricultural population, 
In cognizance of this fact the Admin. 
istration has recently embarked upon 
an aggressive program for the re. 
cuperation and expansion of foreign 
markets for our surplus agricultural 
production, a more effective and more 
economic solution of the vexing problem 
than destruction of crops and acreage 
reduction. 

To achieve this end the President 
has asked Congress for power to re- 
vise existing tariff schedules by execu- 
tive order to a maximum of 50 per 
cent—upward or downward. This 
power if granted will abolish the pres. 
ent cumbersome system of having the 
Tariff Commission make such recon- 
mendations for tariff changes, subject 
to approval by the Senate. The new 
shorter method is deemed necessary in 
order to facilitate and speed up nego- 
tiations for trade treaties with foreign 
nations for the special purpose of 
obtaining larger outlets for our agri- 
cultural surplus production. 


What to Import? 


It is obvious that in order to expand 
foreign markets for our agricultural 
products we must offer a quid pro quo. 
We cannot expect to do all the selling— 
we must also buy from abroad because 
all exports are ultimately paid for by 
imports or services despite all the inter- 
mediate financial transactions which all 
too often obscure the real issue. 

As the Administration apparently 
views the new foreign trade policy pri- 
marily as a farm relief measure, in- 
dustry is undoubtedly going to hold the 
bag. But what section? There is not 
a single industrial group which would 
voluntarily give up any hard fought- 
for tariff protection irrespective of how 

(Please turn to page 271) 
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Charts and How to Use Them 


The fourteenth of a series of articles covering the interpretation of stock price movements 


any, people with such phenom- 
enal memory that they can keep 
in mind all the data they require in 
connection with stock market opera- 
tions. Mere compilations of figures 
are unwieldy and difficult to use 
quickly and accurately. Graphical 
presentation has proved its superi- 
ority in practically all fields. 
Furthermore, the trend of all ad- 
vanced technical study is toward the 
use of ratios rather than raw figures. In addition to 
price changes, the market student needs to know how 
a stock is moving in relation to the market and to 
stocks in its own or different industries. Besides, the 
volume of trading in a stock, it is important to know 
how that volume compares with the activity of the mar- 
ket as a whole. Other paramount questions concern the 
pressure of supply or demand and whether issues are 
gaining or losing market vitality. 

The three basic data required for chart construction 
are: (1) High, low, and last of composite averages; 
(2) High, low, and last of individual stocks; and (3) 
Total volume and volume on individual stocks. Other 
basic factors which may be included for study are com- 
modity indexes, bond averages, and weekly and monthly 
indexes. 

Most of the New York daily newspapers carry tabula- 
tions of the opening, high, low, and last prices and net 
change and volume for all the stocks traded on any 
given day on the New York Stock Exchange and the 
New York Curb Exchange. In addition, they carry the 
total volume on these exchanges, usually a composite 
stock average and, in some cases, other technical data 
such as bond averages, data concerning the most active 
stocks and their ratio to the total volume of trading, 
number of issues traded, number of new highs and lows, 
stock loan premium rates, hourly volume, number of 
advances, declines, and unchanged, commodity indexes, 
hourly quotations on market leaders, and weekly indexes 
and total transactions. They also contain news of money 
and credit, foreign exchange and cotton and commodity 
exchanges. There are also weekly publications which 
tabulate considerable technical data. The Fitch Official 
Sheet of Reported Stock Sales (on the New York Stock 
Exchange) contains a tabulation of every sale that ap- 
pears on the tape with the volume of each sale. For 
those in a position to watch it constantly, a great deal 
of data can, of course, be abstracted from the tape itself. 


there are few, if 


Base Data Should Be Preserved 


Experience indicates that it is worthwhile to preserve 
the base data compiled. Quotation sheets from the news- 
papers can be mounted in binders. Miscellaneous data 
may .be conveniently compiled each day on special sheets 
prepared for the purpose, which are extremely useful 
for reference and become invaluable as they become 
older. Base data is the heart and soul of a chart system 
and should be carefully compiled and preserved. 

Some students compile daily, in tabular form, in- 
dividual stock quotations and volume, using one sheet 
for each stock. These are very useful if a number of 
different studies are made over a period 
of time, but ordinarily careful preserva- 
tion of the charts themselves is sufficient. 

In practically all stock market charts, 
it is customary to plot price changes on 
the vertical axis (the ordinate), that is 
from top to bottom, while the correspond- 
ing time interval is plotted along the 
horizontal axis (the abscissa). The 
price fluctuations are the most important 
and are called the base data, while the 
time period on the time scale is known 
as the carrier of the base data. While 
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PART XIV 


CHART CONSTRUCTION 
AND PORTFOLIO 


By H. M. GartLey 


Author of “Working Tools for the 
Trader,” “Analyzing the Stock Mar- 
ket,” “Stock Market Studies,” etc. 


given base data may frequently be 
presented graphically in several dif- 
ferent forms, there is generally one 
type of chart best adapted to par- 
ticular material. 

The scale employed is the most im- 
portant element of chart making. 
The relation of the price and time 
scales is extremely important in a 
picture of the same data as obtained 
by different combinations of the two 
scales. If the price scale is large in 
relation to the time scale, the fluctuations are exag- 
gerated, and in the opposite case, the fluctuations are 
narrowed. Common sense would indicate that there is 
no ideal scale, but obviously a scale emphasizing one 
phenomenon might obscure another. For trend line 
study, it is better to have narrower fluctuations, while 
for many patterns, such as tops and bottoms, wider 
fluctuations are more satisfactory. 


Why Ratio Scales Are Best 


There is no necessity to mark every point, although 
every point should be allowed for in the grid, for day 
to day plotting. Time scales are most conveniently 
marked by indicating weeks, months and years. When- 
ever charts are to be used for exhibition, it is better 
not to have a detailed grid, because it interferes with 
the appearance of the data. This may be eliminated 
by the use of scale tapes. It is helpful to use a' color 
for the closing line'on bar charts and, in general, colors 
are valuable for emphasizing certain phenomena, but 
they become a nuisance if too liberally employed. 

The two most commonly used vertical scales are the 
arithmetic and logarithmic. A few students employ the 
square root scale, but it has not been proved of-sufficient 
value for ordinary use. 

The logarithmic scale referred to here is not the fully 
logarithmic, which is logarithmically divided for both 
price and time, but the semi-logarithmic, which has a 
logarithmic price scale and an arithmetic time scale. 
Logarithmic paper is so ruled that the spaces between 
the natural numbers are proportioned to the logarithms 
of these numbers. This scale is also designated as the 
ratio scale, since the distance from 1 to 2 equals that 
from 2 to 4, or from 4 to 8 and so on, and the distance 
from 1 to 3 equals that from 3 to 9 or from 9 to 27, etc. 
The same principle is true of any other conceivable ratio. 
The primary advantage of this scale is that it shows the 
percentage changes to be equal on every chart with 
cycles of the same dimensions, regardless of the actual 
price level of any individual stock or average. It also 
has a much greater serviceable range than the 
arithmetic. 

The primary motive of the trader is to increase his 
capital. Changes in capital can only be intelligently 
measured in percentage and therefore, the informed 
technical student realizes that the matter of greatest 
importance is to compare price movements percentage- 
wise. The logarithmic scale is obviously superior for 
this purpose. Furthermore, scale dividers may be con- 
structed for use on logarithmic charts which enable per- 
centage changes to be determined without mathematical 

calculation. 

Any logarithmic scale can be adapted 
to varying ranges by multiplying or 

' dividing by the same figure throughout 
the scale, 

While its advantages outweigh them, 
the logarithmic scale has a few short- 
comings. Chief among these is the fact 
that it tends to condense plottings in 
the upper part of the range and to ex- 
pand them in the lower. 

The arithmetic scale is an equally 
spaced grid and may be expanded in- 
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definitely by merely attaching a new sheet of paper of 
Since arithmetic paper is obtainable 
divided into eighths and quarters, it is more commonly 
used for plotting by the less informed students. 
writer was compelled to design and manufacture his own 
logarithmic paper divided into eighths and quarters. 
The arithmetic scale shows the magnitude of a move, 
while the logarithmic shows the percentage. 


the same kind. 


The 


Where im- 


v 


portant, it has been mentioned in preceding articles what 
type of scale is best for studying different phenomena, 
Of the charts published with this series, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
and 8 are logarithmic and 4, 7, and 9 arithmetic. 


Aa AA 


The next article of this series will conclude the discus- 
sion of “Chart Constructions and Portfolio.” 


Rail Preferreds for Profit 


, HE railroads of the United States 
reported an increase in net oper- 
ating income of 45.4 per cent in 

1933 as compared with 1932, and traffic 

statistics thus far in the current year 

forecast a much larger percentage gain 
in the first quarter of 1934. Making 
due allowance for the fact that railway 
traffic suffered a contra-seasonal slump 
in March of last year as a result of 
the bank moratorium, the earnings in- 
dicated for the current quarter are 
impressive. The paralyzing effects of 

the banking troubles of early 1933 

found reflection in rail traffic reports 

mainly during the month of March. 

Consequently, when data for the cur- 

rent month are available, a very wide 

margin of gain over the corresponding 
month of last year will be shown. But 

even for January a gain of about 150 

per cent in operating net over 1933 was 

reported by the Class I railroads. Car 

loading reports for February suggest 

an even wider gain for that month. 
While the spread between 1933 and 

1934 will doubtless narrow materially 
in the second quarter, current traffic 
trends provide a sound basis for opti- 
mism in regard to the prospects for 
railroad equities. Despite the numerous 
constructive factors in the present 
situation, many railroad stocks are 
now selling at prices much lower than 
the 1933 highs established early in July 
of last year. Since a number of roads 
which reported deficits or barely cov- 
ered fixed charges for 1933 should show 
fairly substantial net income this year, 
and where there is preferred stock in 
the capitalization dividend resumption 
on this stock must take precedence over 
any disbursements on the common, 
some speculative rail preferreds appear 
to have very interesting long pull pos- 
sibilities. In some cases, the preferred 
stock is currently selling for only a 
little more than the common, and in 
two or three, it is actually quoted for 
less. Of course, if one were to assume 
a boom of major proportions, the com- 
mon stocks might have greater pos- 
sibilities of appreciation, but current 
market quotations for many rail pre- 
ferreds leave plenty of leeway for mar- 
ket gains in any sustained upward 
trend in rail traffic and eaxnings. 
Several selections have been made pri- 
marily for those who can afford to 
assume speculative risks in the hope 
of eventual capital appreciation since, 
in spite of good 1934 earnings pros- 
pects, early dividend resumption is not 
likely. 


Baltimore & Ohio 4 per cent preferred 
stock is currently quoted only two 
points above the comthon. Although 
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A selection of four attrac- 
tive medium grade pre- 
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ferred stocks which afford 
better-than-average profit pos- 
sibilities. 


the issue is non-cumulative, regular 
dividend payments were made in every 
year from 1889 to 1932. In addition, 
holders of this stock benefited several 
times from receipt of valuable rights 
to subscribe to common stock. In 1930, 
net income of B. & O. was equivalent 
to $36.40 per share of preferred. The 
sharp contraction in business in the 
highly industrialized territory served 
by this road and the leverage provided 
by the large funded debt combined to 
bring about a drop in net to $5.82 per 
share of preferred in 1931 and a net 
loss of $6.3 millions in 19382. The 
road’s recuperative powers were demon- 
strated last year; preliminary reports 
indicate net income equivalent to about 
35 cents per share of preferred stock. 
In a recent PWA loan application, 
officials of the B. & O. estimated net 
income for 1934 at $5.8 millions, which 
would amount to almost $10 per share 
of preferred stock outstanding. How- 
ever, dividend resumption on the pre- 
ferred stock will probably be postponed 
until the road’s floating indebtedness is 
reduced. 


Erie Railroad has two classes of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, both of which 
are 4 per cent non-cumulative. The 


second preferred stock was recently 
quoted a point below the common stock. 
The latter has never paid a dividend, 
but dividends were paid upon the second 
preferred in 1929 and 1930. The Erie 
preferred stocks have been regarded as 
essentially speculative issues for many 


years, but considerable progress toward 
a semi-investment status for these 
issues had been made up to 1929. The 
effects of the depression once again 
relegated the Erie preferreds to the 
speculative category, but a substantial 
recovery was recorded in 1933 and pre- 
liminary reports for last year indicate 
earnings equivalent to about $1.10 per 
share of first preferred stock. Further 
earnings recovery is indicated for the 
current year. 


Pere Marquette is one of the chief 
railroad beneficiaries ofthe sharp in- 
crease in the volume of production in 
the automobile and related industries. 
It serves almost all sections of Michigan 
and connects the peninsula with the 
State of Ohio. Last year the road had 
a net loss after charges of about $1.6 
million, representing a good recovery 
from the 1932 deficit of $3 millions. 
Traffic of this road in February was 
more than 20 per cent ahead of 1933, 
The road is controlled by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and will probably even- 
tually be merged with that strong car- 
rier. There are two classes of pre- 
ferred outstanding, a 5 per cent prior 
preferred and a 5 per cent junior pre- 
ferred, both cumulative. Dividends 
were paid regularly on the junior pre- 
ferred from 1922 to 1931; accumula- 
tions on this issue now amount to 12} 
per cent. The stock was_ recently 
quoted one point below Pere Marquette 
common. 


Southern Railway has experienced 
many vicissitudes, probably because of 
the predominance of one commodity, 
cotton, as an influence more than any 
other factor upon the economic life of 
the territory which the road serves. 
There was a loss of $5.6 millions for 
1931 and for 1932 a deficit of $10.9 mil- 
lions. However, this road made a re- 
covery in 1933 which was one of the 
most striking of any of the perform- 
ances of American railroads in that 
year. Preliminary reports indicate 
that the Southern earned about 96 per 
cent of fixed charges last year. Since 
prevailing prices for cotton, and other 
factors, indicate that the South will 
probably continue to benefit more than 
any other part of the country from the 
New Deal program in 1934, further 
earnings gains for the Southern Rail- 
way are indicated. The preferred stock 
(5 per cent non-cumulative) received 
regular dividends from 1917 to 1920 
and from 1923 to 1931. The issue is 
definitely speculative but appears to 
offer good long pull possibilities for 
those who are in a position to assume 


- the risks involved. 
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raising highly 


Purportedly designed to “protect” the investor, the New 
Securities Act in many respects falls far short of its mark, 
important barriers against the sale of many 


issues of merit but permitting distribution of obviously inferior 
types of investments. The following discussion is not a censure 
of a specific security,but a criticism of the things permitted under - 


a law that was ostensibly designed to eliminate the pitfalls of. 


investment. 


By JOHN K. BARNES 
Investment Counsel, 
Former Financial Editor of the World’s Work 


E financing that is now going 
through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is largely that of new 
companies — brewery, distilling and 
mining companies, for instance—and 
the offerings of investment trusts. 
These comprise practically all the new 
securities that are now being offered 
to the public. In the case of invest- 
ment trusts, which sell their shares to 
the public and buy and hold the securi- 
ties of other companies, the commission 
realized that it would be impossible for 
the sponsors of these trusts to gather 
from all the companies represented in 
their portfolios the detailed informa- 
tion that the law specifies. For that 
reason this requirement was waived, 
making a new investment trust one of 
the easiest things that can now be reg- 
istered under the law. 


The ‘‘Loading’’ Charge 


The accepted loading charge on these 
investment trust issues that have passed 
the registration process with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission seems to be 9} 
or 94 per cent of the odd lot prices of 
the stocks in the trust. Extra charges 
that can be worked in bring this up to 
somewhere between 10 per cent and 123 
per cent of the market prices of the 
stocks. The investor pays that much 


more than current prices for a prede- 


termined list of stocks to have a trust 
company hold this diversified list for 
him and to have a salesman search him 
out and convince him that he should 
buy the shares of the trust. 

A recent development in this field has 
been to pile one trust on top of another 
and make the poor investor pay the 
_ commissions of both of them at the 
same time. That brings me to the 


She 
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matter which stirred me up to write 
this article. It was brought to my at- 
tention by a friend who was being 
tempted by a salesman to take the cash 
surrender value of his life insurance 
policies and invest in the certificates of 
the Financial Independence Founders 
Plan. 

This FIF Plan, as its sponsors call 
it, is presented in a six-page prospectus 
which bears on its face the prescribed 
statement indicating that it had been 
registered with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and that this prospectus has 
been issued under the rules and regula- 
tions of the Securities Act of 1933. In- 
side the prospectus, the first sentence 
proclaims that the plan enables “any 
diligent, serious-minded person to gain 
the maximum degree of financial inde- 
pendence which skillful employment of 
his systematic deposits will accom- 
plish.” The italics are mine for I want 
the reader to keep those words in mind. 
Also keep in mind that this thing has 
passed through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Now let us see what this plan is. My 
friend, who was being urged to put a 
few thousand dollars in it, thought that 
the sponsors were going to buy for him 
a list of thirty well-known stocks which 
were listed in the prospectus. Among 
the literature that was given him was 
a card which said, “How would you 
like to own the following stocks now?” 
He thought that his money was going 
into the stocks of these thirty com- 
panies and that they were to be trus- 
teed with a Philadelphia banking 
institution which would compound the 
dividends on them by buying more of 
the stocks. A separate sheet in the 
literature was devoted to the impres- 
sive financial statement of the Phila- 
delphia trustee, with the names and 
other business affiliations of its direc- 
tors. 


The Lengthy Prospectus 


On first reading the lengthy pros- 
pectus (which is one of the unfortunate 
things made necessary by the new se- 
curities law) I could see how one who 
was not familiar with the names of 
investment trusts might easily be mis- 
led on this point.. As a matter of fact, 
what my friend’s money would have gone 
into would have been the shares of an- 
other fixed trust, but not until the 
sponsors of this FIF Plan had taken 
out a 24 per cent “service fee,” and 
thereafter, if he stayed in for the ten- 
year life of the plan, 5 per cent more 
of the amount he had put in would ap- 


parently be deducted from the income 
on his investment to pay the Philadel- 
phia’s trustee’s fees and add 3 per cent 
more to the profits of the sponsors of 
the plan. 

It was not difficult to convince my 
friend that he would be a foolish phi- 
lanthropist to invest money under this 
plan, when, if he wanted to, he could 
buy the underlying trust shares himself 
and avoid these charges. If he should 
buy through the devious FIF Plan this 
list of stocks which had interested him, 
he would be adding another 734 per cent 
charge to that of the first trust and: be 
paying from 17} to 20 per cent more 
than the stocks were selling for. 


Fees tor Partial Payments 


The individual who is thinking of 
embarking on this plan and depositing 
$10 or more each month for the next 
ten years can learn by a careful read- 
ing of the prospectus that the “skillful 
employment” of his money is the appli- 
cation of his entire first six months’ 
payments to pay a 5 per cent “service 
fee” to the sponsors, and that not until 
after he has made seven payments do 
they start buying for him any of the 
shares of the fixed trust, which (he can 
find on page 5) has a published loading 
charge of 9} per cent and figures in all 
the “extras” by using odd lot prices for 
the stocks in its portfolio, odd lot com- 
missions, and then adjusts the selling 
price of its shares to the next highest 
2 of adollar. And out of each monthly 
payment that he makes there is de- 
ducted another 3 per cent for the fee 
of the trustee, which is to hold these 
trust shares for him and reinvest the 
income from them in additional trust 
shares. 

The depositor who pays in $10 a 
month and keeps on for the full ten 
years. will have invested $1,200. Out 
of this the sponsors get the first $60; 
the trustee $36, and the remainder goes 
into trust shares at prices from 10 to 
124 per cent above the market prices 
of the stocks back of them. This means 
that the depositor pays at least 18 per 
cent more than these stocks are selling 
for to have two trustees serve him and 
to pay profits to two groups of spon- 
sors. -It is not pointed out in the pros- 
pectus that he could buy the trust 
shares direct in 5-share lots for as 
small sums as $25 and thus save the 

(Please turn to page 271) - 
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improvement in consumer pur- 
chasing power in this country, 

the annual report of the American News 
Company for 1933 reveals that in the 
final half of that year the magazine 
reading public once more began to in- 
dulge its taste for newsstand period- 
icals. Following 18 months of restricted 
operations which resulted in an operat- 
ing deficit of more than half a million 
dollars, the final six months of 1933 
yielded a profit of $245,182, equivalent 
to $1.17 per share of common stock. 
This compures with a deficit of $254,668 
or $1.21 per share in the final half of 
1932, and a profit of $264,949, equal to 
$1.25 per share, in the final half of 
1931. The rate of recovery of earn- 
ing power as shown in the last half of 
1933 and the results for that period 
strongly suggest that the company is 
well on the way to retrievement of 
former earning power, which averaged 
$5.73 per share for the years 1926-1930. 
American News Company is_ the 
largest and oldest enterprise in the 
field of distribution of magazines. It 
Was organized seventy years ago last 
month, and dividends have been paid 
throughout its history without inter- 
ruption. While the distribution of 
periodicals through its 80,000 dealers 
constitutes the major function of the 


AN ADDED evidence of continuing 


enterprise, merchandising of such allied’ 


products as stationery, gift cards and 
novelties has been engaged in as a 
natural corollary of the main business. 
Through subsidiaries, the company also 
operates concessions at railroad termi- 
nals and on trains, and conducts lend- 
ing libraries. The major portion of 
activities are confined to this country 
but the company likewise carries on 
operations in principal foreign coun- 
tries through wholly owned _ sub- 
sidiaries. 


Acting as an ‘‘Agent’’ 


The chief business of American News 
is the distribution of magazines and 
newspapers on a commission basis. 
Larger items of costs of distribution 
and return of unsold copies are borne 
by the publishing houses for whom 
American News acts in the capacity of 
selling agent. The company is under 
no fixed obligation to the publisher for 
the disposal of a specified number of 
copies and accordingly suffers no‘loss in 
unsalable merchandise. This “agency” 
nature of the company’s business is in- 
dicated by the ratio of fixed capital to 
gross sales. At December 31, 1933, 
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land, buildings and equipment were 
carried at depreciated value of $6.9 
millions. In 1933, gross sales amounted 
to $54.5 millions, representing a turn- 
over of fixed capital in that year of 
nearly eight times. 

Not only has American News been 
able to pay dividends to stockholders 
in each year of its existence, but it has 
earned a sufficient amount to finance its 
expansion program and at the same 
time build up a strong working capital 
reserve. At December 31, 1933, net 
working capital amounted to $7.1 mil- 
lions, equal to $34 per share of com- 


‘mon stock, or about 15 per cent in ex- 


cess of present market price of the 
issue. Total current assets of $12.2 
millions included $5 millions in cash or 
equivalent, equal to $23.75 per share 
of common. With fixed capital carried 
at depreciated value of $6.9 millions, 
book value of the common stock stood 
at $69.82 per share at the end of last 
year. There are no bonds or preferred 
shares. 


A Turn for the Better 


The merchandise distributed by the 
company may be properly cataloged in 
the luxury class in the sense that de- 
mand fluctuates in close sympathy with 
the business cycle. While the broad 
trend in demand for magazines has 
been upward, the past four years have 
brought a sharp reversal, coincident 
with declining consumer purchasing 
power. Net sales of the company 
(gross sales less intercompany and 
interbranch sales) in 1933 amounted to 
$37.9 millions compared with $56.9 
millions in 1929, a decline of $19 mil- 
lions or 33 per cent. During this period 
cost of sales and operating expenses 
were reduced from $54.9 millions to 
$37.8 millions, a reduction of $17.1 mil- 
lions or 31 per cent. In effect, each 
$1 reduction in net sales was matched 
by a 90-cent saving in expenses. The 
measure of expense control in this 
situation is noteworthy as the company 
was required to keep open all channels 
of distribution and fully service all 
dealer needs during the period of cur- 
tailed demands. 

In common with the majority of 
American companies, net profits at- 
tained a peak in the year 1929. Re- 
sults in that year amounted to $7.52 
per share of common compared with 
$5.82 in the previous year. From that 
point operations and earnings steadily 
receded and in 1932 a loss of $600,377, 
or $2.84 per share of common, was 
shown. 


4 American News — 


Nation’s 


Newsboy 


The common stock of the leading company in its field 

which is selling for a number of dollars less than the 

amount of working capital per share shown at the year-end, 
despite the fact that earnings have gained from practically 

nothing in the first half of 1933 to an amount in the latter 

half that nearly covered the full year’s dividend. This 70-year- 

old company has never failed to pay a dividend. 


There appears to be no doubt that 
the past four years of economic stress 
have contributed materially to operat- 
ing efficiency of the enterprise. Im- 
proved methods of distribution should 
result in a higher margin of profit 
(profit margin in 1929 was 2.67 per 
cent) with expansion of the volume of 
business. Another possible constructive 
influence upon sales of magazines and 
newspapers from newsstands is con- 
tained in the current agitation for cur- 
tailment of child labor in the distribu- 
tion of magazines and newspapers in 
this country. 


Dividend Prospects 


With the bi-monthly dividend pay- 
ment of 25 cents per share in July, 
1932, the present $1.50 annual dividend 
basis was established, cutting in half 
the $3 annual rate which had been 
maintained for upwards of 15 years. 
This former rate of disbursement was 
augmented from time to time by extras, 
including $1 per share paid in 1929 and 
1930, with an additional 8 per cent in 
stock paid in the latter year. The com- 
pany has been generous in the matter 
of dividend payments to stockholders 
and earnings results of the final half of 
last year, representing 157 per cent 
scoverage of dividends paid in that pe- 
riod, might warrant some optimism 
concerning larger returns to stock- 
holders, particularly if present rate of 
improvement is maintained. At current 
prices for the stock the return is 5 per 
cent, which may be regarded as an 
attractive yield for an issue of this 
character. 


The Investors’ Platform 


EFORE the f!vestin public 

can feel assured of the exist- 

ence of the fullest measures 
for its protection, THr FINANCIAL 
WorLpD believes necessary, and it 
insists upon, the adoption of the 
essential reforms outlined in the 
following platform. The more in- 
sistent that investors are for the 
inauguration of these reforms, the 
more quickly will the day arrive 


when these safeguards will become 
a part of our financial structure: 


I. Public Directors 

II. Independent Audits 

III, Standardized Reports 

IV. Trading Reforms 

V. Independent Protective 
Committees 

VI. Full Publicity on Secur- 
ity Offerings 
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Wuen the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was originally set up, it 
was to serve as a brake to keep the 
national industrial cart from completely 
keeling over. For the purpose of na- 
tional relief for our agricultural situa- 
tion there was created the Federal 
Farm Board, the predecessor of the 
much-changed program since adopted. 
Both were emergency measures, for 
there was no means to bridge the crisis 
other than the mobilization of the na- 
tion’s credit. 


Acatst these heroic measures for 
relief there was no protest. Every one 
realized their necessity. Since it is the 
public that makes up the national po- 
litical thought it can be said that both 
drew their origin from this source. 
When President Roosevelt took office 
just a year ago, our crisis was in its 
last stage and found its culmination in 
the breakdown of the banking system. 


Mg. ROOSEVELT found himself con- 
fronted with the need of using quickly, 
energetically and intelligently the Gov- 
ernment credit pump in order to revive 
ebbing public confidence and to that 
task he ably committed his talents. 
Whatever measures were then taken 
carried the general understanding that 
they were to be but temporary in their 
duration and, once again on its normal 
course, the country would return to its 
usual methods of regulation. 


Unrorrunatety the President has 
surrounded himself with a school of 
theorists instead of hard-boiled David 
Harums who derive their political acu- 
men from the school of hard expe- 
rience. These dreamers saw in the 
distressed condition of the country an 
opportunity to set up a sort of regi- 
mented Utopia in the place of the 
machinery that made of it one of the 
greatest of empires. 


Insteap of a National Recovery Act 
designed to stimulate business by elimi- 
nating unfair competition and increas- 
ing the spread of labor, we find as a 
result of this irrational reasoning that 
the Government is endeavoring to di- 
rect the manner in which trade should 
be conducted. It has become a busy- 
body sticking its nose into private con- 
duct which by no rule of reason or 
constitutional provision has ever or 
should ever come within governmental 
control, 


Ir Is simon pure paternalism and con- 
trary to the rugged individualism of 
America, 


Insreap of setting up a New Security 
Act that would eliminate financial 
abuses, it has framed a measure aim- 
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ing to control 
almost to the 
nth proportion 
the business of 
financial capi- 
tal needs, 
and as a result 
has dried up this essential artery of 
our financial and industrial progress. 


Insreap of cutting from our financial 
markets the cankers of speculative ex- 
cesses and controllable fraud, and man- 
datorily calling for such essential 
information for investors to guide 
themselves intelligently and conserva- 
tively, the Stock Exchange bill contem- 
plates running these markets so that 
the public will not be required to do its 
own thinking. 


Sucx inexperienced theorists as Pe- 
cora, Coreoran, Landis and Frankfur- 
ter would like to have Uncle Sam lead 
around on a string the brokers, bankers, 
underwriters and investors (every in- 
vestor is at times a speculator even 
when he purchases secured obligations), 
regulating their functions, telling them 
what credit they can employ and, if 
their orders are disobeyed, imposing 
penalties which even in major criminal 
offenses would be considered extremely 
harsh. 


Tuis is neither regulation nor super- 
vision; it is in every respect putting 
Uncle Sam in business. In other words, 
he is to be the boss who will rule with 
an iron will. From this point it is but 
another step for the Government to ex- 
tend its paternalism until no business 
will be free to function on its own 
accord, 


In PRINCIPLE it is contrary to the pre- 
cepts of our form of free Government 
wherein the state is principally con- 
cerned with demanding that business 
conform to honest precepts, and has 
devised a code of law sufficient to en- 
force the rules of ethics. Beyond that 
it has no right to go without involving 
itself in a situation where our civilian 
form of self-rule is to be replaced by 
state rule, 


Tue American people will not stand 
for paternalism. They wish to preserve 
their rights to conduct their private 
affairs independently as long as they 
proceed on honest lines. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that a wave 
of national protest is being aroused 
which can as readily have repercussions 
on the Administration that in the end 
may dim the fine record of its achieve- 
ments. 


Ir Is time to halt and contemplate to 
what pitfalls the theories of our 
academicians are carrying us. 


Odd Lots 


The small investor whose 
trading capital is limited 
finds in Odd Lot trading the 
same advantages enjoyed by 
the large investor in his pur- 
chase of large blocks of 
stock. 

He takes advantage of the 
same market prices, the same 
prospects for profit and the 


same degree of security. 


In Odd Lot buying the larger 
investor may gain the safety 


factors existing in diversifi- 
cation. Our booklet “Odd 
Lot Trading” tells the entire 
story. 


Ask for F. W. 616 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


STOCKS and 
COMMODITIES 


Folder explaining margin require- 
ments, commission charges and 
trading units furnished on request 


Cash or Margin Accounts 
Inquiries Invited 


SPRINGS & CO. 


“BROKERAGE SERVICE SINCE 1898 
New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Cotton Exchanye 


Chicago Board of Trade 
and other leading exchanges 


60 BEAVER ST. 
Uptown Office: 15 W. 47th St. 
NEW YORK 


Sell Now 
—or Buy? 


Send for FREE Bulletin FWM-10 


American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


STOCKS 


carried on conservative margin 


H. F. McCONNELL & CO. 


(Established 1908) 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


60 Wall Tower, N. Y. Tel. Whitehall 4-6400 


M°CLAVE & CO. 


Members New York Siock Exchange 
Members New York Cotton Exchange 
Members N. ¥. Curb Ex. (Associate) 
67 Exchange Place, New York 


Telephone HAnover 2-6220 
ANCHES 


BRA) is 
Central Savings Bk. Bidg., 2112 B’ 
71 Vanderbilt N.Y. 
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PASSING IMPRESSIONS 


By EuGEeNeE Katz 


General Johnson of the NRA is easily 


Ubiquitous the most picturesque member of the Ad- 
Head ministration, and, correctly, he has been 
given the toughest assignment. He is the 

of NRA only chief of one of the twenty-four Gov- 


ernment emergency bureaus who has no 
money to distribute, no contracts or patronage. His phys- 
ical energy is amazing. He is all over the map. He is 
vacationing in North Carolina with Mr. Baruch. He is at 
his desk in Washington receiving committees. He is lectur- 
ing inthefar West. Heisin Cleveland and Detroit. As one 
reads of him day by day his activities appear to be simulta- 
neous. His radio talks are robust and unique for our day. 
They have the air of a rustic country editor fighting the 
local political machine. His counter-attack on Eugene 
Meyer, head of the Federal Reserve under President Hoover 
and now publisher of The Washington Post, had the phras- 
ing of a Hamilton-Jefferson feud in The Federalist. 

His NRA has done not only an herculean but a very 
humane public service. His insistence on the strict observ- 
ance of the minimum wage clause has helped the lowest 
and most hard-pressed stratum of workers. Of course, 
there has been sabotage, for we already hear of wages as 
low as $6 and $7 a week in some of the Southern cotton 
mills, and that is going completely back to the pre-Roosevelt 
period. Johnson’s new 12-point program and Senator Wag- 
ner’s National Labor Board will supplement the work of 
the old NRA and the Labor Board will act as a sort of 
monitor for the Code. The only serious differences that 
Johnson has had with employers, and which are still being 
fought over, are with the Weirton steel mills, the Aluminum 
Company and Henry Ford over labor and unionism and 
with the daily press. To add to the conflict there have been 
strikes in the industrial centers, but that is one of the 
surest signs that business is good. There is no point in 
striking when there is no work to be had. 

The American Federation of Labor has 

Newsboys been favoring a uniform five-day week of 


and thirty hours for all industry, but General 
Johnson is opposed to it. He believes 
School that each industry should be judged 


separately. Senator Wagner’s new bill 
would place a ban on company unions with penal- 
ties for any corporation that fostered or financed them. 
A contributing cause of apprehension is that while as 
politicians Johnson and Wagner favor dealing with the 
AFL, the Left Wing of labor, witheringly referred to as 
Communists, has control of hotel help, of a large propor- 
tion of the needle-trade workers and of scattered groups, 
and it is these, mostly, who are striking. The hardest fight 
of the NRA has been over the newspaper code. Here was 
the greatest public power next to the Government itself. 
The latter could commandeer the radio to explain its posi- 
tion, but if everybody who had a radio listened in only 
25 per cent of the people would be reached. The news- 
papers combined speak every day without cessation to 
nearly 100 per cent of the adult population of whatever lan- 
guage. The publishers alleged, and made much ballyhoo 
of the accusation, that President Roosevelt threatened “the 
freedom of the press.” In denying it he accused the pub- 
lishers of pretense and hypocrisy. The lay public has had 
no reason to suspect such a Governmental intention from 
anything that the President has publicly said, and it sounds 
absurdly improbable. It is more likely that the home 
delivery system and 24-hour sales through street boys were 
threatened. The Government wants publishers, like others, 
to observe the child labor law. In consequence, only half a 
dozen of over two thousand publishers of daily newspapers 
signed the Code, the final determination of which comes up 
for rehearing this week, with the publishers still stubbornly 
adamant. They submitted an amendment to the troublesome 
child labor clause to read: “Boys under sixteen not to be 
employed except: to sell papers on the street between 7 A.M. 
and 7 P.M. winters and 7 A.M. and 8 P.M. summers, pro- 
viding school is not interfered with; to deliver papers; to 
do not more than three hours of part-time work a day in 
the office, not in the mechanical or manufacturing depart- 
ment.” Why the mechanical department was exempted is 
not clear, as there a boy could begin to learn a good trade. 
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It is true, many successful men were once newsboys, but 
so were some of our worst criminals. How the publishers 
are going to observe the Code even if the Government ac- 
cepts the amended paragraph, unless the hours of the 
American school system are changed to accommodate them, 
has not been explained. The publishers might consider the 
fact that many elderly, able-bodied men willing to work for 
the minimum, and who have potential newsboys to support, 
are at present unemployed. 


The profession of “Occupational Direc- 


Advice to tor” has become a quite common one in 
Young this generation owing to the perplexity 
of the one million school and college grad- 

Graduates uates each year in determining upon a 


suitable career. The problem has been 
neatly solved by the salary and bonus exposures. The proper 
occupation, even for an occupational director, is that of 
corporation officer, but one must be sure that he associates 
himself with a corporation whose stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. You can file your annual re- 
port six months after the close of the year when investors 
are already busy with the results of the next year, and 
the stockholders being as numerous as they are scat- 
tered and their holdings on the average small, they will be 
so awed by your sacerdotal dignity that, like the dumb 
driven cattle of Gray’s “Elegy,” they will never develop the 
audacity to inquire into your affairs. If you pay a dividend 
they will be grateful even for such .small corporation 
crumbs and if you don’t pay they will listen respectfully to 
your oracular discussion of the reasons therefor, sigh a 
little perhaps and forget all about it. Do not show any 
disposition to cut personal income because of deficits. It 
would show executive flabbiness, and, anyway, nobody will 
know. However, there is another important point for the 
corporation aspirant to remember and that is to attach 
himself to a listed corporation that has many subsidiaries, 
from each of which he can have a salary, a bonus and a 
stock option, and in the following order: cigarettes, motion 
pictures, steel, copper. Your go-getter infallibility will be 
questioned in times of depression, and if somebody asks you 
why, if you are really such a genius as to be worth all the 
great sums you have drawn, you could not make the busi- 
ness pay during a depression, which is the real trick after 
all, pretend you cannot hear. Fifty years ago Horace 
Greeley might have been right in saying “Go West, young 
man, go West!” Today’s best advice is “Stay where you 
are and be a corporation officer.” 


An interesting development in the divi- 


Vagaries dend situation during the past year was 
the surprising number of small concerns 

In Company that resumed dividends or paid substantial 
Earnings — sums toward back dividends. Often a list 


of dividend payments half a newspaper 
column long contained corporation names scarcely known 
or ever heard of. Among the larger and better-known 
companies, including those listed on the Exchange, it was 
noticeable that the smaller companies in an industry came 
back faster than the larger ones, especially from the stand- 
point of the stockholder, in that soon after recovery set in 
they were able to resume dividends. In trying times and 
starting again almost from scratch, as most companies did 
last March, the larger unit with its greater overhead and 
larger share capitalization, had more ground to recover 
before profits began than the small one. It is conceivable, 
too, that there is a saturation point to industrial size. The 
per cent of capacity operation of big and little steel com- 
panies, the gross sales of big and little mail order companies 
and their respective approach to net profits tend to bear 
this out. Nevertheless and on a broader scale, 1933 showed 
approximately a 50 per cent improvement in corporation 
earnings, for of 350 industrial corporations analyzed 62 
per cent showed an operating profit in 1933 and only 43 
per cent in 1932. Statistics of 1933, when compared with 
other years, must be judged on the basis that almost all 
companies began their earnings in April or May. It was 
an abnormal! year and without uniformity as to the general 
industrial trend. 
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American CHAIN is being pulled out of the red by its Weed chain division— 
the long hard winter has meant the biggest sale of tire chains in years. . . 

And the same weather has been a boon to New York Steam which supplies heat 
to many New York office buildings, hotels and apartments. . But did you 
know that N. Y. Steam is preparing to render air-conditioning service to the 
same buildings during the summer months? While on the subject of 
exchanging hot air for cold, it is interesting to note that American Radiator has 
organized a special air-conditioning division to coordinate the work of its several 
subsidiaries—a former typewriter president is in charge. . Radio City 
is boasting about the fact that 75 per cent of its total space: has been leased 
while 90 per cent of its one mile of stores are now occupied—perhaps that’s why 
plans are now being shaped up for the publication of a monthly magazine soon. 
: Speaking of periodicals, Warner Bros. Pictures is working on the idea 
of a monthly magazine of one million circulation for its theatregoers. . . . 


Wuy DAVE LAWRENCE is trying to promote a third political party so there 
will be two in all—he figures that there are enough Republocrats and Demicans 
to rally to a new standard. Incidentally, the G.O.P. doesn’t like the way 
Mr. Roosevelt says that “we must not return to the old order.” . As long 
as Wall Street is subject to a white Washington on the part of Congress it 
must be expected that stocks will have occasional jitters—there are traders who 
feel that because marketwise March came in like a lamb, it will go out like a 
lion. . . . Remember, it was only 112 years ago that Wall Street saw cows 
in its pastures—Apparently Messrs. Fletcher, Rayburn and Pecora are working 
to bring them back. Add to your list of “something new in electricity” 
the electric awning which opens when the sun shines and closes when the sky 
darkens—an electric eye does the trick. And don’t be surprised when 
you hear about the new electric ice wagon—it is equipped with electric refrigera- 
tion to preserve the ice during the hot summer days. . . . 


S oprum-Vapor lamps, the kind that shed that yellow light, have already been 
used successfully for street lighting and will soon be ready for floodlighting air- 
ports, football fields, baseball diamonds and public auditoriums. . . . In- 
cidentally, did you know that of the 16,598 cities and towns of the country, less 
than 2,000 are identified from the air with roof signs at present? . . . But 
aviation has much room for improvement—last year out of the total of 1,324 
planes manufactured only seven were autogiros. If you hold any Home 
Owners’ Loan 4s, you will be interested in the rumor that a new issue of bonds 
is to be brought out for the conversion of the present bonds—the new issue, it is 
said, will be guaranteed as to principal and interest by the Government but will 
probably carry a 3 or 3} per cent coupon. And this expectation includes 
the prospect that Uncle Sam will soon do some long term financing. . . . 


J UVENILE LABOR bans are being carried pretty far when father won’t give Jimmie 
a nickel for fear of violating the NRA code—but this is no more absurd than the 
refusal to buy papers from newsboys. A survey made by a large ac- 
counting firm shows that seven out of every twenty checks cashed by one chain 
store system in the past months came from the CWA—which explains why chain 
store sales are on the upgrade. If you’ve done any shopping lately 
around congested districts you, too, will know why half the world doesn’t know 
how the other half got the parking space first. . New brands of liquor 
are now being created at the rate of two per day—this isn’t strange for one 
distillery claims to have perfected a new secret process which will age whisky 
in 24 hours. Well, anyway, one state settled the question that women 
have “as much legal and moral right to drink liquor over a bar as men,” but the 
fair sex had to carry it to court to prove it. . . . 


R emincron-Ranp sold three times as much office equipment in the first two 
months of this year as it did in the same months of 1933—and not all to the 
alphabetical orders of the Government. Competition in the typewriter 
field has increased with International Business Machine and Burroughs going 
hard after the business formerly monopolized by Remington, Underwood, Royal 
and Smith-Corona. Paris dressmakers are going cellophane this spring 
for the first time with frocks made of materials woven of wool and cellophane 
and evening dresses and hats decorated with cellophane ribbon. This is 
a reminder that Phillips-Jones will offer the men a full line of celanese sport- 
shirts, also this spring. The suggestion is being advanced that one 
way to combat the ideas of the so-called intelligensia would be to form a 
group known as the commonsentsia. 
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BuLts 


AMONG 


AND 


THE 


BEARS 


These reviews were written immediately preceding closing time of this issue 
The ratings used in this department are taken from THE FINANCIAL WORLD Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks 


Alleghany Corp. 4 D 
Weakness in the prices of the several 
Alleghany Corporation issues followed 
the front page publication of stories 
that the House of Morgan was holding 
the bag or the whiphand for the Van 
Sweringen brothers. The facts which 
were given such wide-spread publicity 
last week were not new for they had 
been made public some months ago 
although with no flare of publicity. It 
was generally known that the Van 
Sweringens had borrowed heavily from 
the Morgan interests and had pledged 
some of their important holding com- 
pany collateral under the bank loans. 
Technically the bank loans are not in 
default, but interest has been refunded 
and the loans carried along. Of course, 
the bankers could step in and take 
control of the situation if they wanted 
to foreclose the loans but there is no 
expectation of any such action. The 
House of Morgan has played ball with 
the Van Sweringens thus far and there 
appears to be no reason why they 
should not carry through now that the 
real estate problems of the latter are 
closer to solution than they have been 
for some time. 


Perhaps the Stock Exchange Regula- 
tion Bill was made so drastic that any 
modification of it would be interpreted 
as a bullish development. 


American Chicle 4 A 


Unaccustomed as they generally are 
to voting for other than increases in 
capitalization, one group of stockhold- 
ers met last week and ratified a pro- 
posal to reduce their company’s out- 
standing stock. The shareholders of 
American Chicle approved the plan to 
retire and cancel the 25,000 shares of 
common stock which was acquired by 
the company in the open market dur- 
ing the past year. Their action re- 
duces the number of shares outstand- 
ing from 470,000 to 445,000 shares. In 
the recent report submitted to the New 
York Stock Exchange the company an- 
nounced that it had reacquired alto- 
gether 28,071 shares of capital stock. 


The possibility of tariff reductions is a 
‘threat to the following industries: rug, 


cement, glass, lumber, textile, beet 
sugar, cheese and egg. 
American Tobacco 4 A 


George Washington Hill had plenty 
of trouble in crossing the Delaware 
last year for his big cigarette company 
earned only $3 a share on the common 
and class B stocks, against $8.36 a 
share in 1932. The difficulty was one 
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which not even a superpaid executive 
could hope to circumvent for prices 
had to be cut to meet competition and 
no amount of advertising genius could 
stem the decline in consumption. Now 
that prices have been advanced, Mr. 
Hill is hopeful that “volume can be 
maintained in 1934 at a fair price 
level.” Interesting in the annual re- 
port just published is the fact that the 
company ignored the suggestion of the 
Stock Exchange that income statements 
omit dividends received on a company’s 
own stock. American Tobacco pur- 
chased a large amount of its own stock 
last year and the dividends paid to it- 
self are included in reported earnings. 


By the beginning of spring when the 
demand curve starts its seasonal rise, 
the bulk of the oil industry will be 
under rigid control as to production and 
prices. 


Barnsdall 4 Cc 


Gross operating results of Barnsdall 
increased in 1933 for the second suc- 
cessive year, but higher operating costs 
(attributed by the company to the in- 
clusion of certain subsidiary earnings 
for the first time) resulted in a deficit 
of 85 cents per share, against a loss of 
39 cents in 1932. The development of 
by-products and the company’s interest 
in Tripoli acreage have not materially 
contributed to earnings, but since the 
company has made progress in round- 
ing out its activities in the oil industry, 
operations during the current year 
should be at a more favorable rate. 
The company sold last year 10.8 per 
cent of its 20.8 per cent interest in 
Great Lakes Pipe Line. 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


COMMON 
American Safety Razor ..C+to B 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... B teoB+ 
Bigelow Sanford ........ C+toB 
Bloomingdale Bros. ......€ to C+ 
Cc teoC+ 
Diamond Match ......... B teB+ 
Federated Dept. B 
. C+to B 
D+to D 
Granite City Steel ...... C toB 
Hercules Powder ......... B to B+ 
Industrial Rayon .. ..... B toB+ 
B+toA 
D+toe C 
Westvaco Chlorine ....... C+toB 
PREFERRED 
Bloomingdale Bros. ....... C+toB 
Diamond Match ........ B+toA 
Duplan Silk ..+........ C+to.B 


Efforts on the part of motor manufac. 
turers to keep costs down to balance 
advancing wage scales may result in 
the substitution of cast iron for alum. 
inum, copper and nickel. 


Electric Storage Battery 4 C+ 


By the more effective control over 
expenses, Electric Storage Battery 
earned $2.23 per share last year against 
$1.39 per share in 1932. Gross sales 
were practically unchanged for the 
year probably due to the fact that re- 
placement sales did not keep pace with 
the demand for batteries for original 
equipment. Electric Storage Battery 
has continued to maintain a favorable 
profit margin; last year net income was 
12 per cent of gross, while in 1929 the 
margin was 19 per cent. Financial 
position is exceptionally strong, with 
net ‘working capital equal to almost 
$26 per share. Competition has in- 
creased in recent years, but the con- 
pany maintains favored contracts with 
leading motor manufacturers for origi- 
nal equipment which should permit 
further earnings recovery this year. 


Talk of a processing tax for rayon has 
had an unsettling influence on rayon 
stocks, for further price advances are 
unlikely until the question is answered. 


Freeport Texas 4 B 


Although costs increased in propor- 
tion to the gain in sales, lower con- 
tingency charges enabled Freeport 
Texas to report a slight improvement 
in earnings, with 1933 income equiva- 
lent to $3.01 per share as against $2.75 
per share in the previous year. This 
result does not include the proportion- 
ate share. of the losses of Cuban 
American Manganese, equal to 21 cents 
per share of Freeport Texas stock. 
Operations of this subsidiary were 
suspended due to political disturbance 
in Cuba, but were resumed last month. 
Manganese is an important factor in 
steel operations, but whether the Cuban 
company can compete with Russian 
and African producers is questionable. 


Business expansion during 1984 will 
not duplicate the sharp advance of last 
year, but it should be at a more confi 
dent rate. 


General Cable 4 D+ 


The improvement for the fabricating 
and wire companies was not fully 
maintained during the closing months 
of 1933 and General Cable again re 
ported a substantial deficit from opera- 
tions. However, the $2 millions net 
loss was after depreciation charges of 
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. end of the year. 


$1.4. million so there was no great 
drain on working capital. Capital ex- 
penditures incident to the construction 
of a West Coast plant to handle the 
Boulder Dam contract (reputed to be 
the largest copper wire and fabric 
order ever let) resulted in a reduction 
of $1.1 million in net working capital, 
which amounted to $6.2 millions at the 
Secured capital notes 
appeared on the balance sheet for the 
first time, but this item should not 
prove burdensome. The improved out- 
look for the electrical equipment indus- 
tries and.an anticipated demand for 
wire from utility companies should en- 
able General Cable to recover some 
portion of former earning power dur- 
ing the present year. 


Cuts in Canadian liquor prices running 
upwards to 25 per cent may mark the 
first step in a period of more extreme 
competition in this industry. 


Lily-Tulip Cup 4 Cc 


Earnings last year again covered the 
dividend which has been maintained at 
the rate established in 1929, although 
Lily-Tulip reported a slight decline in 
net. The company operates on a wide 
profit margin, net income in 1933 being 
equivalent to 23 per cent of gross, as 
contrasted with a 1929 ratio of 41 per 
cent. The research bureau has intelli- 
gently developed new outlets for the 
products manufactured by the com- 
pany which have counteracted the de- 
cline in sales as business in some lines 


_ was lost to small competitor units. 


Financial position is strong, since divi- 
dend requirements have been well below 


. net available up until last year. Earn- 
‘ings in 1933 of $1.58 per share com- 


pare with $1.89 in 1932 and $3.15 in 
1931. 


The dairy industry is showing the first 
signs of betterment. with milk produc- 
tion in January showing an 8.9 per cent 
decline, as compared with the same 
month of 1933. 


Mack Trucks 4 C+ 


Although net sales increased 19 per 
cent in 1933, a charge against gross, 
equivalent to 75 cents per share for 
losses on accounts and notes, added to 
the unsatisfactory conditions in the 
first quarter, resulted in a deficit for 
Mack Truck of $1.42 per share, against 
the 1932 loss of $2.19. Despite the re- 
demption of a $541,000 subsidiary note 
issue, financial position remains ex- 
tremely strong, with net working capi- 
tal at the 1933 year-end of $38 per 
share. The company should be an im- 
portant beneficiary from increased con- 
struction activities, although numerical 
competition in the truck manufacturing 
field remains a possible threat to the 
expected recovery. 


Coal consumption during February 
broke the three-year record with a 
contra seasonal increase. 


National Biscuit 4 B 

The comparatively high yield of 6.8 
per cent on National Biscuit common, 
contrasted with a return of only 4.7 
per cent on Loose-Wiles and 6.4 per 
cent on United Biscuit, is being ac- 
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cepted as an indication that the leadet Standard Brands 4 8 


of the group is discounting a dividend 
reduction. Much of the switching out 
of the stock has been based on the com- 
pany’s inability to improve its earnings 
during the past year while Loose-Wiles 
stepped up 1933 earnings to $2.74 a 
share against $2.04 in 1932. Directors 
of National Biscuit are not scheduled 
to take action on the next quarterly 
dividend until the middle of April, by 
which time the full report for the cur- 
rent quarter’s operations will be availa- 
ble. If the dividend is reduced, the di- 
rectors’ action can be taken as an 
admission that operations have con- 
tinued below the dividend requirement 
during the first quarter. 


Strange as it may seem the most pop- 
ular American stock with British in- 
vestment trusts is Marshall Field. 


Earnings continue to reflect the sta- 
bility which Standard Brands has 
achieved through intensive advertising. 
The repeal of the 18th Amendment 
probably helped December income con- 
siderably, as the liquor stores. and 
wholesalers purchased substantial quan- 
tities of gin for inventory. The com- 
pany was fortunate in having sufficient 
surplus plant facilities for the develop- 
ment of this branch of the business 
without making any substantial capital 
outlays necessary. Gin production has 
been increased, and distribution con- 
tracts assure a _ relatively - favorable 
sales volume despite inténsive. compe- 
tition. Gin is generally regarded as a 
summer drink, and production volume 


’ is probably not yet at its highest peak. 


No great increases in the volume of 
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yeast sold are likely, but the subsidiary 
products are being developed through 
greater advertising. The company in 
its advertising continues to appeal to 
both consumer and retailer, and al- 
though this policy has been criticized 
on economic grounds, it has apparently 
been successful. 


The first month ended with no signifi- 
cant change in the level of commodity 
prices due to the 59.06-cent dollar. 


Trico Products 4 C+ 


Earning $2.34 per share in the 
second half of last year, Trico Prod- 
ucts reported successive quarterly in- 
creases in net income, and for the year 
was able to show earnings equivalent 
to $3.78 per share as contrasted with 
$2.57 in 1932. For the past five years 
earnings have averaged $4.56 per 
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share, and a strong financial position 
has been maintained, equaling, at the 
1933 year end, $7.50 per share. The 
company has a monopoly on the manu- 
facture and sale of windshield wipers, 
because of certain basic patents owned, 

Products have become standard equip- 
ment on most motor lines, a recent an- 
nouncement from General Motors in- 
dicating that all standard models would 

be equipped with windshield wipers of 
Trico manufacture. Activities also in- 
clude other types of equipment, with 
production extending abroad through 
direct manufacture or license privilege. 

The stock is currently selling at less 
than 10 times 1933 earnings. 


The next problem to be solved is what 
to call the National Recovery Act after 
we pass from the recovery stage into 
normalcy. 


A Capitol Farce Comedy 


NVESTIGATIONS in Washington 

are becoming farce comedies. When 
anything shows up in Congress, im- 
mediately another committee is ap- 
pointed to start a probe. That in it- 
self would not look so bad were it not 
that whenever one is launched, tom 
toms are beaten in loud manner with 
a meaning that here is another secret 
chamber about to be opened to show 
how the public has been bamboozled. 
Around these proceedings is created an 
atmosphere indicating that business as 
it has been conducted for many decades 
in this country has all been dead wrong 
and unethical. 

But what has so far produced the 
greatest laugh—one as hearty as any 
farce comedy could produce—was the 
report of $20 billions of call loans made 
in the stock market by private corpo- 
rations during our late speculative era. 


It was issued as if it were a bomb, but 
it proved to be only a dud. Since when 
has it been dishonest or unethical for 
any individual or corporation possessed 
of funds not at work to seek the mar- 
ket providing the best safety for loans 
and the most attractive interest? 

Another fizzle was the manner in 
which this information was imparted. 
It was made to appear as if these 
loans were as one when they were 
simply the cumulative total of turn- 
overs covering months of a tremendous 
market. 

A factor not touched upon was that 
not one of these loans went into de- 
fault nor produced any less than its 
face value. Uncle Sam can’t ‘say the 
same, when his dollar was cut 40 per 
cent. Instead of clowning, let Congress 
proceed to the more serious work for 
which that body has been formed. 


WEEKLY RECORD OF EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 12 31 


ON COMMON STOCK: +} 1932 
Adams-Millis .......-. $2.59 $1.03 
American Smelting .. 0.7 nil 
American Ice .........+++- 0.06 1.04 
American Stores .......-.++ 3.22 3.31 
American Tobacco ......... 3.00 8.46 
American Safety Razor........... 4.12 3.29 
1.51 0.74 
American Maize Products......... 2.40 1.29 
Amalgamated Leather .... =e p6.12 nil 
American Thermos Bottle... p5.02 pl.21 
Beneficial Industrial Loan......... 1.70 1.65 
Burroughs Adding Machine........ 0.26 0.13 
SBerghoff Brewing .............. 1.53 
8.82 8.67 
City Ice & Fuel......... 2.20 2.35 
Container Corporation ........... p8.94 nil 
Corn Products Refining........... 3.87 2.77 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert .......... 0.75 0.85 
1.20 1.28 
1.64 1.27 
Eaton Manufacturing ............ 0.52 nil 
Electric Storage Battery.......... 2.23 1.39 
OS 0.44 1.21 
Edison Electric Illuminating (Boston) 10.03 12.40 
2.53 

Gillette Safety erro 1.05 1.98 
General Refractories ...........+% 0.36 nil 
General Bronze 0.17 0.54 
Grand Union p2.16 0.43 
Hazel Atlas Glass 6.22 4.68 
Homestake Mining .............. 19.94 9.94 
International Silver ............. p4.08 nil 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores........... 0.49 nil 
Marlin-Rockwell ........ 0,35 nil 
t2.97 1.70 
Mead, Johnson ........ ieseeees 4.99 5.99 


$ Jan. 18 to Dec. 31, 1933. 
preferred stock. 


t May 20 to Dec. 31, 1933. p on preferred stock. 


12 Months to December 31 
1933 19. 


32 
Monsanto Chemical ............. 5.14 2.37 
| 7.31 2.71 
North American Company......... 1,22 2.01 
North American Edison........... pl6.82° p22.75 
New York Shipbuilding........... nil 2.22 
3.06 1.07 
Pender (David) Grocery.......... .42 p0.17 
Southern California Edison........ 1.32 2.06 
Scovill Manufacturing ........... 0.35 nil 
Standard Cap & Seal............ 2.60 2.80 
4.66 5.34 
pl12.80 pl5.14 
United Profit Sharing............ 0.2 0.3 
3.34 3.75 
0.30 1.01 
Westvaco a Products........ 1.08 0.79 
Young Spring & Wire 1.01 nil 
Year Ended 29 

19 
Sears, Roebuck ..... 2.35 
9 Months Ended January 3] 
Crown Willamette Paper.......... p3.16 pl.21 
16 Weeks Ended February 17 
Gobel 0.06 nil 
8 on first preferred stock. t on $3 
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Broadening the 
Base of Credit 


C IS estimated that since January 1 
values of securities, real estate, and 
commodities have appreciated some- 


THE BASSO PROFUNDO OFA 
where between $20 billions and $30 


only made people feel more confident A IN WALL STREET A 


and optimistic but has produced what 
is of greater importance to the welfare 
of the country, a broader base for Every great quartet etches its cardinal notes against the deep background 
credit. To many insolvent people it provided by the resonant voice of the “basso profundo.” Without his 
has restored solvency. Banks have ey ep a volume the tenors and baritones would merely be 
been bailed out to a large extent from The buoyant heiastand of a major bull market permits profit in many 
under collateralized _loans and have occasional financial operations; but the safety and success fs these depend 
been placed in a position where there on the actuality of a genuine long term uptrend. Lack of this assured 
no longer exists the necessity for super continuity soon produces dead stocks lacking full commercial warranty. 
liquidity. Here is but another example But if we can actually and finally hear the throbbing notes of a great 
influence of a vicious depres- fluctuations when the investors are. at. stalee. 
sive cycle. Even in May, 1921, when President Harding signed the Immigration 


erect neemctne Restriction Bill this remotely fiscal act registered sweetly on the “statistical 
ear.” This age-tested solution of ours predetermined the inception of great 

Is Uncle Sam an d highl b fied 
+. 6 ? in a degree highly agreeable certi to an on-running genuineness 
Bargaining? which removed the many doubts that always assail the investor in the early 


ROM the haste with which the 

Stock Exchange regulation bill was 
thrown together the suspicion is 
aroused that it was prompted by a 
bargaining spirit. No sensible legis- 
lator, supposedly well instructed in our 
form of government and the restric- 


os -y of a great revival of confidence and prices. 
y the measurement thus portrayed in our 244 page manual on trend 
tests, Axiom 13 which we call our “statistical ear” clearly heard the notes 
of revival in 1904 at the very instant when Russia and Japan declared war, 
which was the low on of stock prices too. 

“Teddy” Roosevelt was busily brandishing “the big stick” in 1908 in a 
full gale of financial furor with the collapse of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company as the usual sequel to such tactics; yet this tested rule came into 


tions placed around it by the Con- 
stitution, could sensibly expect that 
this measure as now constituted could 
ever pass. In many sections it con- 
tradicts itself and other parts are 
so loose that big holes can be shot 
through it legally. But by getting all 
the good and bad things one could 
think of for regulation, Uncle Sam is 
placed in a strong position to get more 
than he counted on. This is good 
David Harum politics. 


GOOD YIELDING STOCK 


concluded from page 254 


share on a quarterly basis indicate the 


seasonal trend during the past four 
years: 

Quarter Ended 1930 1931 1932 1933 
March 31 $1.13 $1.05 $0.84 $0.62 
0.88 0.88 0.66 0.59 
Sept. 30 0.92 0.81 0.47 0.62 
0.70 0.70 Nil 0.27 
$3.63 $3.44 $1.97 $2.10 


The turn for the better came in the 
quarter ended September 30, 1933, when 
earnings of 62 cents a share compared 
with 47 cents per share in the same 
quarter of 1932. In the final quarter 
of last year 27 cents a share was 
earned, against nothing in the last 
quarter of 1932. As continued improve- 
ment in sales has been registered since 
the first of this year it is expected that 
the company will have little difficulty 
in exceeding the 62 cents a share 
earned in the initial quarter of a year 
ago. 

‘With the prospect of higher earnings 
and carrying the suggestion of a more 
generous dividend policy on the part of 
the management, General Foods is a 
suitable investment medium for those 
who are more interested in satisfactory 
income return than spectacular market 
performances. 
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inception. 


play at that critical instant and voiced a three-year revival at its very 
e disturbing events of the last sixty days need not disturb you (except 


as timely action is required) if the simple rules of this sagacious treatise 
become a part of your tactical approach to long term investment. 


SEND for this free text book on major trends NOW 


MAIL NAME AND REQUEST TO 
DEPT.A 


Th urvey 


24 THE FENWAY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A New Angle on Stock Options 


of applications to the Federal 

Trade Commission for new se- 
curity issues was one relating to the 
proposal of the Universal Pipe & 
Radiator Company to grant George F. 
Breen, the stock market operator, an 
option on a large block of stock at a 
stipulated price. The company hopes 
through Mr. Breen’s ability to make a 
market for additional stock to secure 
needed working capital. 

Whether Breen will be able to do 
that will depend largely on general 
market conditions. That he is an adept 
at making markets, whether or not the 
security deserves a higher market value, 
was amply demonstrated by his success 
in liquidating for Spreckels and other 
Pacific Coast speculators the ill starred 
stock of Kolster Radio, whose hollow 
worth THE FINANCIAL WORLD exposed 
when this manipulation was at its 
height. Breen succeeded in working off 
on the public, it is stated in the news- 
papers, Spreckels’ stocks at a profit to 


T UCKED away in the items telling 


the latter of more than $13 millions. 
Spreckels got the money and the de- 
luded investors have only their stock 
certificates to remind them of the lemon 
they acquired at prices varying from 
$20 to as high as $80 and more a share. 

However, that is a record of the past. 
What is more interesting in this new 
phase of financing is the probability 
that it may become a new era fashion 
of promoting sales of new or additional 
securities for it possesses speculative 
attraction. When speculators learn— 
as they now will do because of the 
necessity of publicity for options—that 
the optioneers cannot themselves profit 
unless they put the price of the stock 
up in the market, the urge will be to 
follow them in the hope that they can 
capture a profit before the particular 
market goal is reached. We may have 
a real and large option market, and 
when it has reached its zenith and is 
followed by a collapse we will have 
something else to talk about and rave 
against. 
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Pointing the Way 
to Market Profits 


Our new 60-page brochure, just 
off the press, has been prepared 
with the purpose of supplying the 
average investor and trader with a 
comprehensive and clear cut under- 
standing of H. M. Gartley’s highly 
enlightening course of instruction, 
“Stock Market Studies.” 


That this course has proved in- 
valuable to many, is verified by 


the exceptional testimonials of Mr. 
Gartley’s students. 


If you are interested in equipping 
yourself to invest or trade success- 
fully, send today for your copy of 
the new brochure. No obligation 
is entailed. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 


76 William Street New York 


TWO BARGAIN STOCK 
TO BE BOUGHT NOW 


WE HAVE selected two low-priced stocks 
which every investor should buy immedi- 
ately. Most likely they will not long be 
available at present prices. Both are cheap, 
selling as they do under $16 a share. Each is 
a strong, aggressive company and both are 
important factors in their respective enter- 
prises. 

You are not buying “cats and dogs” when you 
purchase these two issues. You are purchasing 
an interest in two great enterprises which 
should benefit most from better times. Within 
a reasonable period, these two stocks should 
bring exceptionally large profits. 

The names of these two stocks will be sent to 
you absolutely free. Also an interesting little 
book, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Simply address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 530, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, New York 


GRAIN TRADERS 


Our bulletins of March 12 and 19 tell why we 
took a short position in May wheat at 92%. We 
also give our opinion on the approximate low 
between now and April 1. 


The issue of March 19 will give a detailed sum- 
mary of wheat condition as well as the probable 
price range of the next bull market in grain, 


On receipt of $1.00 in 3-cent stamps, currency or 
personal check, we will send the March 12 issue at 
once, and the March 19 issue next Saturday. 
Ralph M. Ainsworth, the editor, makes every trade 
he recommends to his clients, and gives reasons in 
detail for taking each long and short position. 


AINSWORTH'’S FINANCIAL SERVICE 
Box 600 Mason City Ilinois 


6 RAIL STOCKS 
FOR QUICK PROFITS 


in This Week's Issue of 


“MARKET ACTION” 


Sent FREE Upon Request 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 


603F Empire State Bldg., N. Y. City 


The Commodity Situation 


Prices move within nar- 

rower ranges, taking cue 
apparently from securities mar- 
ket rather than from trade con- 
ditions. . . . Silver stocks at 
new high, . . . Cotton senti- 
ment affected by modification of 
Bankhead  Obill. . . . Wheat 
supplies at lowest point since 

July, 1929. 


creased activity, with prices 

moving within narrower ranges, 
mainly drifting somewhat lower than 
the levels current at the opening of the 
month. There was little of significance 
in the news affecting any of the prin- 
cipal commodities and the cue appeared 
to have been taken from the securities 
markets rather than from trade de- 
velopments; except in cotton where the 
trade followed the progress of the 
Bankhead bill designed to limit pro- 
duction of the staple this year to 10 
million bales. Silver displayed moder- 
ate strength at times on the renewal of 
agitation for some sort of helpful 
legislation, but while this accomplished 
something in the way of moulding con- 
structive price sentiment it must be 
admitted that these hopes rest upon 
rather insecure foundations. Stocks of 
silver in licensed warehouses moved to 
a new high point of 115.5 million 
ounces notwithstanding particularly 
heavy tenders on March contracts. 


acti have shown de- 


OTTON trading has been rather 

quiet as a consequence of conflicting 
views as to the possibility of the pro- 
visions of the Bankhead bill being 
evaded through the growing of cotton 
on non-quota lands. The bill in the 
shape in which it finally was reported 
favorably calls for a practical limita- 
tion of the crop to 10 million bales in- 
stead of 9 million as in the original 
measure, and for a tax of 50 per cent 
of market value on excess production 
ginned, instead of the tax first pro- 
posed of 75 per cent. It is argued that 
there are some lands, which otherwise 
would lie fallow, that may be put to 
the growing of cotton and produce a 
slight profit even with the lowered tax. 
This does not seem a very likely pros- 
pect but there are times when the most 
unreasonable of arguments are trotted 
out to do duty in the shaping of price 
ideas. Significant of the probability 
that the South will bend every effort 
to bring the crop to the determined 
maximum is the report that sales of 
fertilizer tags are running more than 
double the sales last year. 


ILL buying of cotton has been lag- 

ging this month and exports also 
have eased a bit, though shipments for 
the year that began last August 1 are 
but 95 thousand bales behind the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Spot 
cotton is scarce and the basis has been 
stronger. Spot sales are at the lowest 
point since 1934 opened and are run- 
ning currently at the rate of little 
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more than 30 per cent of the sales in 
last March. The domestic cloth mar- 
ket has been quiet, the severe storms 
that marked the end of February and 
the first few days of March having 
greatly curtailed trade and shipments. 
Nothwithstanding the check to mill 
buying, orders for future shipment are 
coming in steadily and mills are booked 
two or three months ahead, with only 
moderate stocks of finished goods avail- 
able for early shipment. European 
mills, on the other hand, appear to be 
accumulating cloth and, except in 
Germany, a brief curtailment of pro- 
duction may be put into effect. 


Gan prices have moved irregularly, 
with wheat particularly disappoint- 
ing the friends of higher prices. Senti- 
ment has improved but this has not 
developed any practical leverage on 
wheat quotations. It is felt in wheat 
circles that with the Government cer- 
tain to continue an energetic campaign 
for business expansion the domestic 
consuming demand is bound to broaden. 
Crop news has not been very specific 
and therefore has been without in- 
fluence. Some other factors are easily 
—perhaps too easily—subject to bullish 
construction; acreage reduction is one, 
although it has been discussed so much 
that it now is merely something to talk 
about. But there would seem to be no 
good reason for the apathy with which 
the weekly visible figures are received. 
Normally, delayed consideration of a 
genuinely important factor leads to 
over-appreciation of its weight, and to 
too sharp and abrupt an advance or 
decline in the price measure of the 
item. The visible is now the smallest 
since July, 1929, being but 100 million 
bushels against 144 million only a year 
ago. The shrinkage in the wheat sup- 
ply is being used to buttress the argu- 
ments of the rather sizable group 
which is looking for an advance to the 
dollar level within the next month or 
two, but traders with one eye trained 
on Wall Street and the other on Wash- 
ington, are not yet disposed to weigh 
other considerations. The foreign situa- 
tion in the meantime has shown im- 
provement with the Argentine govern- 
ment taking steps to fix prices to the 
growers, and raising the export price. 


ye year’s production of the prin- 
cipal feed grains, barley, oats and 
corn, in the countries producing the 
greatest amounts of these commodities, 
was the smallest since 1924, and 11 per 
cent under 1932. Unfavorable weather 
and decreased acreage were mainly re- 
sponsible for the drop. 
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The Bond Market 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES Averoge 
| [TREND BY MONTHS ] L TREND BY WEEKS | 
80 = 
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a 60 
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Investors In German Dollar Bonds Face Readjustments 


reactionary last week, but fluctua- 

tions in most issues were narrow 
and volume small. Only a few issues, 
such as American Water Works & Elec- 
tric 5s, 1984, and the Alleghany Cor- 
poration issues, showed wide swings. 
The Water Works issue, which had been 
selling at a substantial premium be- 
cause of the privilege of exchange for 
the attractive new convertible bonds, 
dropped sharply as the realization be- 
came general that this privilege ex- 
pired March 3. Alleghany Corporation 
bonds dropped sharply on unfounded 
reports. When the misinterpretations 
were romoved, the bonds recovered. 
However, the company will find diffi- 
culty in meeting April 1 interest pay- 
ments on the 5s of 1950 unless the 
banks come to the rescue, as they did 
last October. 


T= market for domestic bonds was 


German Scrip 


After a delay of several months caused 
by the “red tape” involved in the 
registration of the new Reichsmark 
scrip with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in Washington, the scrip was re- 
cently made available, and holders of 
German dollar bonds can now realize 
on their coupons for the second half of 
1933. Except for the German Govern- 
ment 53s and 7s (often called the 
Young and Dawes Plan loans), Ameri- 
can holders of German dollar bonds will 
realize about three-quarters of the face 
amount of the coupons for the last six 
months of last year. Full service in 
dollars has been maintained upon the 
German 5}s and 7s for political reasons. 
The arrangement for other German 
dollar bonds, covering the last half of 
1933, is a cash payment of 50 per cent 
of the face amount made in dollars, 
plus a payment of 50 per cent in 
Reichsmark scrip. This scrip repre- 
sents blocked marks which can not be 
transferred out of Germany, but the 
German Gold Discount Bank will pur- 
chase the scrip at 50 per cent of par 
value, from American bankers, plus 
commission of 2 per cent. Thus the 
American holders can cash the scrip 
through his bank and receive a total 
of about 75 per cent of the face value 
of the German bond coupon. 

Of course, if the holder desires, he 
may retain the scrip in the hope that 
he may eventually be able to derive a 
greater return. For instance, if the 
dollar should be devalued again, and 
the mark should maintain its present 
position, the scrip could presumably be 
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cashed for a larger number of dollars 
at some time in the future. But since 
this would be an essentially speculative 
policy, and there is no near term in- 
dication of further devaluation of the 
dollar, it would appear that the best 
course for the average investor is to 
cash the scrip at the present time. 

Arrangements have been made for a 
similar procedure in respect to the 
coupons maturing in the first half of 
1934, Dr. Schacht of the Reichsbank 
at first proposed a plan which would 
have resulted in a further considerable 
loss to American investors, but after 
conferences with representatives of 
American banking houses and other 
foreign creditors an arrangement was 
made which means a slight increase in 
the effective return over that for the 
last half of 1933 coupons. The plan 
works out as follows: The direct cash 
payment will be 30 per cent of the face 
amount of the coupon, the other 70 per 
cent being paid in Reichsmark scrip. 
This scrip will be purchased by the 
German Gold Discount Bank at 67 per 
cent of face value, which will result in 
an effective return in dollars to the 
American bondholder of 76.9 per cent. 
Thus, on a 6 per cent German bond, 
the effective interest payment for the 
first half of 1934 will be 4.6 per cent; 
on a 7 per cent bond, 5.4 per cent. 


German Bond Calls 


The German foreign exchange re- 
strictions have had some paradoxical 
results, notably in cases where bonds 
have been called by lot for sinking 
funds. While full dollar payments 
were available, the American investors 
whose German bonds were called for 
redemption were fortunate, since the 
redemption meant a return of principal 
materially in excess of the prevailing 
market price. Under present condi- 
tions, the bondholder in most cases 
gains nothing by a sinking fund call 
and may actually lose substantially. 
For when the bonds are called, interest 
payment ceases, but payment of the 
principal can be obtained only in 
blocked Reichsmarks. The claim to 
these marks can be sold to American 
bankers or dealers at a very substantial 
discount, but if the owner tries to 
utilize the marks directly he runs into 
many difficulties. He can use them to 
purchase securities or other property in 
Germany, but if such purchases are 
made they are also “blocked” in such 
a manner as to make transfer out of 
Germany impossible. 


oF of the most predictable of 
the Stock Market's seasonal 
moves is the "Spring Rise." 


The record actually shows that the 
averages in March have advanced 
over February's closing, in every 
year since 1920! 


What Stocks to Buy? 


What kind of a Spring Rise are we 
going to have in 19347... When 
will it start? . . . How far will it 
go? . .. What Stocks will lead? 


These timely questions are discussed 
in our latest MARKET INDEX which 


contains also a selected list of 
LOW-PRICED Stocks especially 
recommended. 


Write for this FREE 
Report Today! . 


WINCHESTER 
INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


LAURENCE S. WINCHESTER, Pres. 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 
Please send me a copy of your 
MARKET INDEX with article 
on the “SPRING RISE” and 

recommen Stocks. 


Name 


Address 


ES OFF 


WAISTLINE 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from "3 
42 to 34 inches, I feel 10 years younger. Gp 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.”"—G. Newton, Troy, N.Y. 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, puts snap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores 
YOUR VIGOR as fat vanishes. 


and regularity in a normal way without 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics. You 
look and feel years 


{ Let us prove our claims. }j 
No obligation. Write to- 
L day for trial offer. } 


LANDON & WARNER 322%, ave, 
Which Stocks Are 
—a Buy Now? = 


Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
Div. 24-48 Babson Park, Mass, 


RAILROAD OPERATIONS 
Analyzed by Former Railroad O fficer 
DAN N. BACOT 
Consulting Engineer 
Series of Exhaustive Studies 
on Individual Railroads 
Correspondence Solicited 
RAILROAD ANALYSES, INC. 


Mercantile Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
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DIVIDENDS 


GENERAL 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


March 1, 1934. 


Direct of | Mills, an- 

nounced today of the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon preferred stock of the company, 
April 1934, to all preferred 
stockholders record at the close of 
usiness Mareh 14th, 1934. Checks will 
te mailed. Transfer books will not be 


(Signed) 


KARL HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(1.50%) has been declared payable on the 
16th of April, 1934, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on the 23rd 
of March, 4. 


W. H. BLACK, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Montreal, February 28, 1934. 


The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Notice of Dividend on Common Stock 
A Gividend of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 


reh 934, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, March 206, 


1934. 
W. G. KLEINSCHMIDT, Treasurer. 
San Francisco, March 1, 1934. 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn... March 7, 1934 
Dividends of 1%4% on the Preferred and 3% 
on the Common Stock of American Snuff Com- 
pany were today declared payable April 2nd, 
1934, to stockholders of record at the close of 
— gd March 14th, 1934. Checks will be 


M. E. FINCH. Treasurer. 


TO CORPORATE 
EXECUTIVES: 


Your dividend notice in 
THE FINANCIAL WorLb 
calls the favorable atten- 
tion of bona fide inves- 
tors to your securities. 


Water Works 
Convertibles Attractive 


HE first important public utility 

issue to be offered to the public 

under the new Securities Act is 
the American Water Works & Electric 
Company’s $15 millions of ten year 
5 per cent convertible collateral trust 
bonds dated March 1, 1934, and due 
March 1, 1944. Proceeds from the sale 
of the issue are to be used in caring 
for the company’s $12.5 millions April 
1, 1934, maturity and for other cor- 
porate purposes. 

The new bonds are currently quoted 
on a “when-issued” basis at around 106 
compared with the offering price of 
105. This premium reflects the conver- 
sion feature of the new issue which 
provides for conversion into common 
stock of the company at varying prices 
up to maturity. It is convertible at 
principal amount into stock on the basis 
of $20 per share up to March 1, 1936; 
$30 a share after March 1, 1936 to 
March 1, 1938; $40 per share after 
March 1, 1938, through March 1, 1940; 
$50 a share after March 1, 1940, 
through March 1, 1942, and $75 a share 
from March 1, 1942, to maturity. Due 
to this conversion feature, market price 
of the issue will be influenced by the 
price of the common stock, although 
this relationship might not obtain if 
the equity declined below conversion 
price as the 5 per cent coupon should 
support a good market price for the 
bond. In the event, however, of an ex- 
tended rise in the price of the common 
issue which should be concomitant 
with continued improvement in earn- 
ings, market price of the convertibles 
would of course increase. 


The Effect of Conversion 


Effect of the conversion privilege 
upon market price of the bonds is 
shown in the following tabulation: 


March 1,:°1934, to March 1, 1936 to 
March 1, 1936 March ‘1, 1938 
(Bonds convertible at (Bonds convertible 
$20 per share) at $30 per share) 


Market Equivalent Market Equivalent 

price of market price of market 

common price of common price of 
bonds stock 


Assuming the same rate of increase 
in market price of the common, con- 
version feature of the bond would be- 
come less valuable as maturity date was 
approached. As an example under the 


March 1, 1938-March 1, 1940, option, Mi 
General E 


a market price of $50 per share for 
the common would result in a market 
price of $125 for the bonds, or 25 points 


-under market price with the stock sell- 


ing at $30 per share under the first 
option. 

The issue qualifies as a satisfactory 
grade investment, affording a fair re- 
turn at present prices, and the rather 
“high powered” conversion feature 
places the holder in a better potential 
profit position than that occupied by 
the common stockholder. 


Dividends Declared 


Regular 


Abraham & Straus............ 
Alabama & Vicks Ry. 
Ex 


Brasil Tr. Lt. & Pwr. pf... 
Central 


rre Associates... . .37 
Chase National Bank iN Y.)....35¢ 
Clorox Chemical 


Consolidated Gas, N.Y. pf... 
Detroit Ed 


Stores, 
$7 pf. 
‘erro Enamel Corp. . 
Garlock Packing. ... 
General Elec. spec. . . 
General Mills 

Gen. Printing nk pf... 
Western 


Hygrade S 

Illinois Bell Tel 

Inter Carriers, Ltd. 
Inter. Hydro-El., $3.50 pf... 
Inter. Nickel of Canada pf... . .$1.75 
itr of Canada, 7% pf. 


Loudon Packing. . 
Mack Trucks 


ead, Johnson. . 
National Breweries, Ltd... 
National Dairy Products 
National Tea 
N. Y. Tel. 644% pf 
‘ifie Lighting 
ific Tel. & Tel. 


Mon 
Tung 


Garlock Packing 
Hollinger Consol. Gold 


Loudon Packing... 
— Tr. 
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Zz Pe- Hldrs. of 
| Apr. 2 Mar. 14 
INC. Apr. 2 Mar. 14 
Amer. Tob. Co 6% pf..........$1.50 Q arr. 2 Mar. 10 
Associated .. Mar. 15 
Auburn Auto... Q Apr. 2 Mar. 22 
Axton-Fisher Tob., A.......... .80¢ Apr. 2 Mar. 15 
Apr. 2 Mar. 15 
Babcock & Wilcox..............25¢ 3 2 Mar. 20 
yak Bangor Hydro Elec...........374e ay 1 Apr. 10 
$1.50 Apr. 16 Mar. 23 
Apr. 3 Mar. 15 
ray Apr. 2 Mar. 19 
a Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
| Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
250 Mar. 30 Mar. 18 
pr. ar. 31 
— 
ar. 28 
ar. ar. 1 
pr. pr. 16 
SS | 4 Apr. 2 Mar. 14 
WHY NOT | Apr. 2 Mar. 19 
‘wow? Q Apr. 2 Mar 15 
ollinger Con Gold Mines... .. . . ar. ar. 9 
| ar. 10 
SS Mar. 31 Mar. 21 
wneat Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
FLAKES cks Ape. 16 Mar. 26 
iI ay 1 Apr. 3 

| 15 fA May 1 3 
d oF Q Apr Mar.15 
~ Q Apr. 2 Mar. 12 

SS 80.05 .. Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
& DoE partctfs..............$1.90 .. Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
DoF part ctfs..............$1.54 .. Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
= Lazarus (F.& R.)..............10¢ 8 Mar. 31 Mar. 20 
pr. ar. 
Q Apr. 2 Mar. 16 
15e Q Apr. 2 Mar. 14 
6244 Apr. 16 Mar. 20 
$1.50 16 Mar. 31 
$1.50 ar.31 Mar. 20 
Apr. 16 Mar. 31 
Ma 

Parke Davis & Co...............25¢ ar. 31 Mar. 20 
Phoenix Fire Ins...............50¢ Apr. Mar. 15 
Ross Gear & Tool. .............30¢ Mar. 20 
ar. Mar. 11 
mel Safeway Stores, Inc,............75¢ Apr. Mar. 13 
Do6% pf... Q Ape. Mar. 13 
Taylor Milling. Apr. Mar. 30 
ee) United Carbon, pf............$38.50 8 July June 16 
U.S. ae Apr. Mar. 19 
Apr. Mar. 19 
West Penn EL. A..............$1.75 ar. Mar. 17 
a West Penn Power Co7% pf. . . .$1.75 May Apr. 5 
He $20 $100 $30 $100 Accumulated 

es 21 105 31 103.3 

sa 22 110 32 106.6 Ward & Co. A... .$1.75 oe Apr. 2 Mar. 17 
23 115 33 110 Mar. 15 Mar. 6 

+4 +4 136-6 Abraham & Straus .............15e .. Mar.31 Mar, 21 
27 135 37 123.3 Dome Mines, 250 .. 20 Mar. 31 
Ferro Enamel...................5¢ .. Mar.20 Mar, 10 
| 29 145 39 130, | 
30 150 40 133.3 Homestake Mining..............$1 .. Mar. 26 Mar. 20 
} Kendall Co. pt. = a rnd 2 
} ad ar. ar. 
.. Apr. 2 Mar. 15 
Mar. 22 Mar. 19 
@ Pittsburgh PlateGlass..........10¢ .. Apr. 2 Mar. 10 

inum & Brass........75¢ .. Apr. 2 Mar. 15 
= oe pr. pr. 
United Apr. 2 Mat.17 
is Vortex Q Apr. 2 Mar 15 
Initial 

| isk Rubber 6% pi...........8150 Q Apr, 2 Mar, 12 
| Irregular 

ee General Printing Ink............15¢ .. Apr. 2 Mar. 19 
Resumed 

Borg-Warner. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
8 Ape. 1 Mar. 15 
.. Ape. 2 Mar. 22 
Bo" Pub. Serv. of North Ill. 6% pf. .$1.50 Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
| Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
Tung Sol p $3 Mar. 15 Mar. 6 
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concluded from page 


uneconomical its operations are as 
compared with production abroad. But 
for the sake of agriculture such sacri- 
fices will have to be made and they are 
likely to cause dislocations in some sec- 
tions of our industrial organism which 
will be aggravating for those directly 
affected. In cognizance of these diffi- 
culties the Administration does not 
promise quick results from the new 
policy, but has announced a cautious 
and gradual evolution of such plans. 

Developments during the post war 
period demonstrated that tariff and 
trade problems are most easily and 
most effectively solved through bilateral 
treaties between two nations. After a 
number of such agreements have been 
enacted a further step would be the 
conclusion of trilateral and even multi- 
lateral trade treaties with the ultimate 
aim of a gradual and steadily down- 
ward revision of existing tariff sched- 
ules to promote the international ex- 
change of goods and make prosperity 
more prevalent among all nations of 
the world. 


INVESTOR 
259 


“FIXING” 


concluded 


THE 


from 
. 


page 


5 per cent charge of the sponsors and 
the 3 per cent fee of the second trustee. 

Nor is it mentioned that the expe- 
rience of installment plans of this kind 
shows that there are many who start 
out. with good intentions but fall by the 
wayside before the race is run. The 
individual who is thinking of embark- 
ing on this ten-year plan and yet has 
some uncertainty as to the likelihood 
of seeing it through will find on page 2 
of the prospectus that his certificate 
will have no withdrawal value until 
after “service charges” have been de- 
ducted, and on page 3 that in event of 
withdrawal before maturity a cancella- 
tion fee of $6 for each $1,200 unit can 
be charged. This means that the small 
investor who has paid in $10 a month 
for seven months and then wishes to 
withdraw would find that $60 of his 
money has gone as “service fee’ to the 
sponsors, that $2.10 has gone to the 
trustee for doing the clerical work in 
connection with his account, and that 
$6 more might be charged as a cancel- 
lation fee, leaving but $1.90 out of his 
$70 that he might get back. If he had 
paid in for a year—$120—and had to 
withdraw, he would recover only $50.40, 
plus any earnings on his trust shares 
up to that time, or less than half of 
what he had paid in. If he had started 
out bravely with larger monthly pay- 
ments and could not keep on, his per- 
centage of recovery would be the same. 

Although this is the situation in re- 
gard to this plan when looked at from 
the investor’s viewpoint, yet the spon- 
sors of it, on the front page of their 
prospectus, are permitted to make use 
of that time-worn appeal to the cupid- 
ity of people of small means which has 
been utilized by practically every pro- 
motor since John Law, that “his oppor- 
tunity to put his money to work has 
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been limited to compound interest at 
low, fixed rates of return.” To complete 
this appeal to the cupidity of human 
nature, these sponsors, on the last page 
of their prospectus, in large type, say, 
“It is possible to arrive at a reasonable 
expectancy by examining the studies of 
records of the shares of the 30 cor- 
porations which underlie the FIF Plan. 
Based on these studies we believe that 
a conservative estimate of the value of 
the fund created by depositing $10 per 
month for the period of 10 years (total 
deposits $1,200), together with the 
compounding of dividends on the shares 
held over the same period, would be 
$2,500.” As that is a full $1,000 more 
than these $10 monthly deposits would 
produce at 5 per cent compound inter- 
est provided that 18 per cent of them 
was not extracted to start with, the 
conservatism of this estimate might be 
open to serious question. 

Incidentally, this is the use of a 
method for promoting the sale of fixed 
trust shares that has been ruled out by 
the New York Stock Exchange because 
of its misleading nature. The reason- 
ing of the Stock Exchange officials on 
this point is worthy of serious attention 
on the part of investors. It was 
summed up by President Whitney in 
1931: 


“Most fixed investment trust certificates 
are offered with a statement of what would 
have happened if an investor had bought 
these trust certificates five, ten or fifteen 
years before. As practically none of these 
trusts were set up until a year or so ago, 
the supposed statement of past performance 
is purely imaginary. Hind sight is always 
better than foresight, and this is partic- 
ularly true about fixed investment trusts. 
The portfolio is made up by taking a list 
of companies which have been successful. 
Small wonder, therefore, that these imagi- 
nary tables of what investors might have 
received show surprising results. But is 
this practice sound? I doubt very much 
whether any of us would have bought in 
1900 the securities which are today con- 
sidered eligible for a fixed investment trust 
portfolio. Even in 1920 I doubt if we 
would have chosen a list of securities which 
would include all the great names of today. 
Certainly we would have chosen some secur- 
ities which have depreciated and the aver- 
age of our choice would be far from the 
rosy picture presented in some fixed invest- 
ment trust circulars.” 
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Our Mistake— 


Dear Sir: 


My attention has been called to a mis- 
take, probably in the nature of a libel of 
Representative Rayburn, on page 181 of 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD of February 21. 

You have pictured a ‘‘master country- 
saver,’’——a saviour—and on either side of 
him, a ‘journeyman  country-saver,’’— 
most of whom are looked upon in these 
days as little better than thieves. One of 
the latter pictures, if | am not mistaken, 
is of myself. 

Probably the only reason why | do not 
enter suit for damages is that, as | was a 
banker for a great many years and that 
class now stands completely discredited, | 
do not think | would stand a chance be- 
fore either judge or jury. 

Patiently awaiting your apology and 
hoping you won’t have much trouble 
squaring yourself with Congressman Ray- 
burn, | am, 


Yours sincerely, 
SAMUEL W. REYBURN. 
Aa A A 


Our apologies to Mr. Reyburn, who 
is president of Associated Dry Goods, 
director of numerous other important 
organizations and formerly a director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 


James D. Mooney’s 


The New 
Capitalism | 


A challenge to the thinking Ameri- 
can man and woman—an impe-- 
tant, completely new interpretation 
of American political economy. 
Profusely illustrated—more than 
100 unusual photographs and 


graphic drawings. 
At all bookstores $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


Financing 
Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 


H. D. WILLIAMS 
120 Broadway 


UTILITIES ? 


Bay, Hold, or Sell, Now? 
Send for sample copy, free, of our 
** Special Utilities Report’’ 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
Suite 1923, 50 Broadway. New York 


EARN 
EXTRA MONEY 
IN SPARE TIME 


OU can earn: liberal commissions 

and a cash bonus besides by selling 
new subscriptions for The Financial 
World during your spare time. Every 
investor is a prospective 
Sample copies and sub- 
Ask for our 
No obligation. 


security 
subscriber. 


scription blanks free. 
terms to agents. 


Address: Promotion Manager. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
53 Park Place, New York, N. ¥. 
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TO KEEP YOU 
INFORMED 


Every week we list in this column attractive 
booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters 
which we believe are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed below will be 
sent free direct from the houses by whom issued. 


CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please print each request on a separate 
sheet together with name and address. 


RADIO GUARANTEEING WORLD-WIDE RECEPTION—A set 
enabling you to receive broadcasts from Kurope, the Orient, 
Australia, in fact, most anywhere you choose, direct. Superb 
on domestic broadcasts, too. Costs no more than many less 
efficient models of ordinary receivers. Particulars will be sent 
upon request. 
ANNUITIES EXPLAINED—One of the largest life insurance 
companies has issued a new booklet which describes in simple 
language the different kinds of annuities issued ~ A it. Kx- 
amples are included which indicate how these various forms 
of guaranteed life incomes meet the needs of men and women 
in all walks of life. 
APPLYING THE DOW THEORY—This investors’ service has 
constantly applied the “Dow Theory” in its market forecasts. 
Bulletins will be forwarded without cost or obligation indicat- 
ing the current market outlook and past record of bulletins. 
STATISTICAL ADVICE ON GRAIN FUTURES, COTTON, 
STOCKS AND BONDS—Thoroughly covered in the bulletins, 
issued by a middle western service. These bulletins should be 
of great interest to every grain trader, and the current issue 
will be sent upon request and without any obligation. 
MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS—A straightforward, comprehen- 
sive treatise on sound methods to pursue in the purchase and 
sale of listed securities. 
LEARN THE PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESSFUL TRADING—A 
folder of current interest that may completely change your 
market methods and turn Losses into Profits. 
AN INVESTMENT PROGRAM KEYED TO THE RECOVERY 
PROGRAM—And kept in constant adjustment to the changing 
prospect—is discussed interestingly in a pamphlet distributed 
free by an investment advisory organization. 
104-PAGE BOOKLET on the Odd Lot System is being distrib- 
uted by a New York Stock Exchange House, and should prove 
of value to every investor and trader. 
A NEW IDEA IN GRAPHIC RECORDS—Daily reports and 
weekly charts enabling you to decide exactly what position 
to take, and showing you at a glance the buying and selling 
——, Free descriptive booklet and specimen record upon 
reques 
TIME TO LAY THE FOUNDATION FOR YOUR FORTUNE— 
One of the leading financial services has prepared an 18-page 
booklet pointing out the opportunity at the present time to 
lay the foundation for your fortune. 
SECURITY SALESMANSHIP, THE PROFESSION—An inter- 
esting discussion of this specialized field, together with infor- 
mation about the Course of Training being adopted by scores 
of the leading investment houses for their salesmen. 
MAKING PROFITS IN SECURITIES—Valuable stock market 
booklet explains methods employed by successful investors. 
The part which fundamentals play and the market's technical 
condition, as well as general sound methods for income and 
profit building, are pointed out. 
MARGIN REQUIREMENTS—Leaflet explaining margin require- 
ments has been prepared by a brokerage house, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
MARKET ACTION—A weekly trading bulletin in which definite 
buying and selling recommendations are presented. Complete 
transactions are assured through weekly follow-up discussions 
on each commitment. 
BROKERAGE SERVICE TO INVESTOR AND TRADER—A 
well-known New York Stock Exchange firm has prepared this 
informative folder. 
TRADING METHODS—A 24-page booklet issued by a New 
York Stock Exchange house, containing a brief explanation of 
the different operations pertaining to stock market trading. 
5,436-WORD INVESTING AND TRADING PAMPHLET— 
Which tells how to protect your capital and accelerate its 
growth, and intelligently covers, from the technical viewpoint, 
the important questions when to buy and when to sell. Free 
upon request. 
DOW THEORY COMMENT—Provides a sound appraisal of the 
market's trend—no tips. Subscribed to by many of the coun- 
—. most experienced traders. A recent letter will be sent 
3. 


gra 
WEEKLY FORECASTS—Based on the United Opinion of 
en Business and Economic Authorities, and giving 
definite selling and buying advice on leading stocks. Sam- 
ple copy upon request. 
DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE—A letter, issued daily predicts 
the probable market action of 30 industrial and five railroad 
stocks. Predictions are based on Scientific Analysis of the 
Technical Position and are given as opinions only. Specimen 
letter upon request. 
THE EQUITY CORPORATION ANNUAL REPORT—For the 
year ending Dec. 31st, 1933 is available to investors. It con- 
tains detailed descriptive and statistical information as well 
as-this corporation’s program for 1934. Copy upon request. 
STOCK MARKET PROFITS—Is the title of a 32-page brochure 
ray ea a successful approach to technical stock market 
rading. 
MARKET INDEX—This bulletin together with an analysis 
of an outstanding Common Stock, listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, representing one of the country’s leading 
industries and disclosing some very unusual facts not gen- 
erally appreciated by the rank and file of investors, will 
be mailed upon request. 
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WEEKLY | 
BUSINESS & FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


A WEEKLY TRADE INDICATORS “Mars M233, 


*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)....... 2,183,300 2,226,050 2,147,900 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.) 1,658,040 1,646,465 1,422,875 
tSteel Output (% of capacity)...... ° 47.7% 45.7% 17% 
utomobile Production (U.S. A.)... 71,510 71,047 33,217 Ye 
Commodity Price Index..........+ 74.9 74.3 53.0 - 
1934 


io Clearings New York City..... $2,299 $2,949 $2,667 
Bank Clearings Outside of N. Y.C.. 1,532 1,649 1,370 
‘Total car loadings (number of cars)... 573,371 598,896 462,315 
Bituminous Coal Production (tons). 1,388,000 1,336,000 1,031,000 
Financial World index of Indus- 
Grint Preductio®. 59.2 59.9 36.7 


*Daily Average. tAs of beginning of following week. tCram's 
rt 


Report. §000,000 Omitted. Journal of Commerce. 
4 FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTS MEMBER BANKS 
1934 1933 
(000,000 omitted) Feb. 28 Feb. 21 Mar. 1 
Deposits— New York City.....;. ee $6,934 $6,771 $5,793 
Deposits—Outside New York City.. 10,301 10,265 8,596 
Loans on Securities—N.Y.C..... 1,769 
Loans on Sec.—Outside N. Y.C.... 1,851 1,861 2,087 
*Investment—New York City..... ° 1,090 1,067 1,095 
*Investments—Outside N. Y.C..... 1,876 1,880 1,893 
Total loans and discounts...... nea 8,185 8,348 8,281 
Total commercial loans........... * 4,665 4,718 4,554 
Total net demand deposits........ . 11,398 11,246 9,996 
Total time .. 4,370 4,372 4,315 
Total brokers’ loans... .. 858 950 418 
4 RESERVE SYSTEM 
Federal Reserve System gold ratio. . 66.3% 65.1% 54.6% 
N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank ratio .. 63.9%, 57.7% 46.8% 
Totai Money in Circulation...... $5,355 $5344 


*Other than U. 8. Govt. Securities. 


4 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 4 COMMODITY PRICES 
1934 1933 1934 1933 


Par Mar. 6 Mar. 6 
$8.24 Kngland.....$5.07% $3.45 Copper (Ib.) . $0.08 $0.05 
.69 Can. Dollar. . 99.50 86.12 Cotton (Ib.),..1235 0635 
6.63 France...... 6.58 3.96 %] Gold (0z.)...35.00 =... .... 
23.54 Belgium*._ . 23.31 14.10 4%} Rubber (Ib.). .1075 
33 Germany... .36.98 23.87 Silver (0z.)... .46% 274% 
84.40 Japan 29.94 Sugar (Ib.)... 039 
20.25 +Brazilt...... 8.50 7.45 |§Wheat (bu.).  .874% ....... 


*Belga. tNominal. §May futures, 


4 WEEKLY CAR LOADINGS 


Freight car loadings indicate current sectional business conditions. 
ings from the 15th to the 15th generally indicate earnings for the 
current month. 
Week ended Same 
February 17 week Change 
1934 % 


4 Eastern District 1933 
Baltimore & Ohio. ...... 45,146 39,337 +15 
Chesapeake & Ohio. ............ 28,289 26,860 5 
Delaware & Hudson........... cae 13,167 11,570 +14 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. . 1 12,368 +30 
New York, New Haven & Hartford... 22,536 19,950 +13 
New York Centval............. 7 5,707 82,2 +16 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis . 12,740 11,441 +11 
Pere Marquette. . ‘ 10,446, 8,953 +17 
Western Maryland...... 695 5,345 +49 
4 Southern District 
Atlantic Coast Line. 14,107 11.761 +20 
26.639 25,868 + 3 
Louisville & Nashville............. 23,820 20,167 +18 
Seaboard Air Line............. sows 11,257 9,216 +22 
Southern Ry. System..... peuadneee 32,626 27,158 +20 
4 Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western..... state 4.367 4,081 +7 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific...... ° 22,992 21,912 + 5 
Chicago & North Western......... ‘ 29,761 26,022 +14 
10,043 9,431 + 6 
Northern Pacific............. ee 9,858 8,733 +13 
4 Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 21,740 20,587 + 6 
Chicago, Burlington & Quinecy...... 20,073 18,452 +9 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... ... 16,749 16,102 + 4 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois......... : 5,129 4,744 + 8 
Denver & Rio Grande Western..... ° 3,687 3,917 — 6 
Southern Pacific System. .......... 24,263 18,427 +32 
Western Pacific. .............. sas 2,007 4 1,788 +12 
4 Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern........... 2.692 2.665 +3 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas........... 6.879 6,287 + 9 
Missouri 20,742 18,458 +12 
St. Louis-San Francisco .......... ‘ 10,635 9,860 + 8 
St. Louis-Southwestern............ 3,945 3,154 +25 
7,259 5,656 +28 


(Compiled from American Railway Association figures) 
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Timely Hints 


Thinking Investors 


(Please show this advertisement to some friend) 


HETHER you approve or disapprove of the measures being adopted to bring 

about recovery, don’t make the mistake of being too cynical about the results. 

Why waste energy fretting about the dire results that may follow in 1936 or 
1937 as a result of the inflationary boom that is likely to develop in the meantime? 
If you are alert instead of pessimistic, you can capitalize some of the many oppor- 
tunities that are developing for profitable long term investment. 


The billions of dollars of borrowed money to be spent by The United States in 
1934 will favorably affect many industries and corporations. Spending this vast sum 
also forms the basis of a great national credit inflation. Prices of some commodities 
and stocks will be pushed to new highs, regardless of governmental measures to con- 
trol security transactions. After all, earnings eventually determine market prices. 
Your problem as an investor is to rearrange your security holdings from time to 
time so that you will have a part ownership in the particular companies that are 
likely to benefit most from the combined forces of business recovery and inflation. 


THe FINANcIAL Wortp is a time tested source of dependable and authoritative 
information which should prove highly valuable to shrewd investors who are deter- 
mined to get their share of THE NEW DEAL PROSPERITY. 


It is the verdict of thousands of subscribers that, considering subscription price, 
time-saving features and reliability, the average investor cannot find any magazine 
or service that begins to approach our Threefold Investment Service as a means of 
keeping financially informed. 


With indications that business progress over the next two years will likely be 
marked by only temporary reverses, it is most essential that you do not overlook the 
importance of having THE FINANCIAL WoRLD guide you without even a single week’s 
interruption. 

A subscription now should be particularly valuable in order that you may get 
the immediate benefit of a half dozen timely reprints of valuable analyses that have 
appeared in THE FinanciaL Wortp during the past ten weeks. Among these are 
“10 Promising Stocks for 1934” and “Stocks Benefiting From Government Spending”. 


Keep Financially Posted —Mail This Coupon Today 


M.14 

‘&PINANCIAL WORLD | 
| 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. | 
| I enclose $10 for a year’s subscription for the Financial World (America’s 31-Year-Old | 
| Investment Weekly) together with all the other regular features of your Threefold | 
| Investment Service. In addition, I wish to have you send me by return mail a free | 
book—‘“Profitable Investment Simplified” —(Vital Facts About 
ing Stocks). 


— 
THE SOHWBHINLER PRESS, N. 
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For Investors and Traders 
in Stocks and Bonds 


“TRADING PROFITS THROUGH CHARTS” 
By Arthur Rolland (36 pages)... $1.00 
(Author of “Trading Profits in Low Priced Stocks’) 


Stock Market investors and traders have been looking at charts for years but only 
the few have taken the trouble to find out how to interpret charts. Mr. Rolland 
tells some of the things you can profitably learn from charts, but he also shows 
that charts have their limitations. Heavy paper covers. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


“STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” 
By R. W. Schabacker (875 pages) Published at $7.50—Limited Cash Price $6.00 


An unusually comprehensive book, by Forbes’ Financial Editor, to help both the 
investor and the speculator. Nearly 100 pages are devoted to interpretation 
of vertical line charts. There are 105 charts and graphs to illustrate the text. 
The 27 chapters cover a wide range of useful stock market information, includ- 
ing ‘‘Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal Trading,”’ ‘‘The Short Sale,” ‘*Odd- 
Lot Dealing,’’ ‘‘Brokers’ Loans,”’ ‘‘Outside Stock Exchanges,’’ ‘‘Introduction to 
Stock Analysis,” ‘‘The Technical Side of the Market,” ‘Taking the Worry Out 
of Trading,” etc. Published at $7.50—limited cash price $6.00 postpaid. 


“STOCK MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION” 


The author of ‘Success in Security Operations” (price $3.50) wrote this 
book in 1928, added important material based on the market crash of 1929 
and put out this second edition. Both the New York Times Annalist and Col. 
Ayres, of Cleveland Trust Company, have pronounced it ‘‘the best book yet 
written on stock speculation.’”” The public will never learn to make a success 
in the market until it learns the basic reasons for past losses. Price $2.50 


postpaid. 
“SUCCESS IN SECURITY OPERATIONS” 


(Author of ‘Stock Movements por Speculation’’) 


A book for the speculator rather than the long-term investor. ‘‘How the 
Market Moves,” ““Why the Market Moves,” “Market Control,” ‘‘Forecasting,”’ 
“Tape Reading,” ‘‘Pool and Syndicate Operations,’’ ‘‘Options,”” and ‘Main 
Errors’’—these chapters clarify the many diverse elements that make stock 
market prices. Less than thirty copies available. Price $3.50 postpaid. 


“THE DOW THEORY” 
By Robert Rhea (257 $3.50 


This study of market trends presents clearly and concisely Robert Rhea’s ex- 
planation of the Dow Theory—the most complete and understandable inter- 
pretation of movements of Dow-Jones Averages. Its value to the trader and 
the investor is increased if studied in connection with Mr. Rhea’s ‘‘Graphic 
Charts,”’ which sell for $12.50, and which charts the daily price movements 
of Dow-Jones Industrial and Rail Averages, also total daily stock sales from 
1897 to December 31st, 1933. Price of book only $3.50 postpaid. 

NOTE: we Fag Se you are interested in the Dow Theory you will want two other books: (1) ‘'The 
Mar: Barometer,’ by William P. former Editor of Wall Street Journal 


and original Aa ma on the Dow Theory and its value in forccaine, price movements. 4 
me $2.50 postpaid; (2) ‘'Dow-Jones Averages,’”’ or by Barron’s. Tabulat 
up 


years, months and days all the Dow-Jones averages from 1 to December 31st, 1933, 
pages—price $1.50 postpaid. 


“GRAPHIC CHART PORTFOLIO OF 
52 MARKET LEADERS” 

March Edition now ready.. $2.50 

Arithmetic charts of daily range (Author of “Common Stocks and 

of 52 leading stocks for eight months end- The Average Man’’) 

ing February 28th, 1934, Other valuable If Mr. Frederick is right in exploding the 

data on earnings, dividends and vestry 4 theory of short selling’s economic value, 
low, 1920-1932. Size 8%x10 this Sook vitally concerns every stock mar- 


“THE REAL TRUTH ABOUT SHORT 
SELLING” 
By J. George Frederick (255 pages). ..$4.00 


ches. Our announcement on page 17 ket investor and trader, who has_ lost 
tree 21 Financial World) lists eight ad- money from — i. Should new legis- 
vantages of stu these charts. Price ice $4.00 post- 


lation ban short 


$2.50 postpaid. paid 


“TRADING PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED STOCKS” 
By Arthur Rolland (63 pages).............. pecneadtkdaneereuneschnee 


Mr. Rolland’s purpose in this book is to prove the theory that low-priced 
stocks should return greater profit. Heavy paper cover. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


We Supply Any Book You Want—Send Your Check or Money Order With 
All Book Orders to:—The BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


| What Are the Best Books on 


Stock Market? 


“BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
By Thomas Gibson (142 $2. 
Author of “Simple Prineipiee of Invest- 

ment.”’ “Pitfalls of Speculation,’’ 


Pub. 1.06 
“COMMON i THE AVERAGE MA 

By George J. Frederick ............... 4.0 
“HOW TO PLAY THE reek MARKET” 

(paper covers) 

By Louis W. Lowe (127 pages)......... 1.00 

DEALING IN STOCKS” 
Joseph H Kerr, Jr. (175 pages)..... 2.50 

oSCIENTIFIC FORECASTING” 

By Karl’ Karsten (267 pages)........... 4.00 


MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” 
By R. W. Schabacker, Financial Editor of 
Forbes (875 pages). Publisher's Price 
$7.50—Limited Cash Price 6. 
(Over 100 pages devoted to Charts and 
Their Interpretations.) 

“STOCK MOVEMENTS AND 

Frederic Drew Bond (211 pages)..... 2.50 


SPECULATION. COMMON 
Ry William Law (420 pages 


By Frederic Drew Bond (273 pages)..... 3.50 
of “Stock Movements & Specula- 


“TAPE READING AND MARKET TACTICS” 
By Humphrey B, Neill (232 pages). (Pub- 
For further discussion of Tape Reading the follow- 
ing books contain one or more chapters treating 
the subject: ‘Wall Street Ventures & Adventures,” 
by Richard D. Wyckoff—$1.00; (also chapter VIII 
—“Charts & Tape in’ “Successful Specu- 
lation in Common Stocks’ by Wm. Law—$3.50; 
“Stock "Ko. 1 by Richard D. 
Wyckoff—$1. 
s” covers) 
“TRADING PROFITS THROUGH CHARTS" 
=. Rolland (36 pages—paper Lee 
(Explains various chart formations and . 
thelr market significance) 


VENTURES AND ADVEN- 


By Richard D. Wyckoff (317 pages)..... 1,00 
(Originally published 00) 
“WHAT MAKES STOCK Geanet PRICES?” 
° Warren F. Bickernell ............. 
(Formerly Managing of Brookmire’s) 
Psychology Speculat 
By Fred C. Kelly (177 pages).......... 2.00 


Books on The Dow Theory 


“THE DOW THEORY” 
By Robert Khea (257 pag 
authority on move- 
Dow-Jones Averages) 
OTHE. ‘Dow THEORY” (paper covers 


y 
“THe STOCK MARKET BAROMETER” 
By William P. Hamilton (278 pages).... 2.50 
(Former Editor of Wall Street Journal) 
“DOW-JONES AVERAGES” 
Compiled by Barron's {800 pages) 
of all 
897 to Dee. 31, 1933) 
CHARTS” 
Robert Khea charts, 11 17)...12.50 
ovement Dow-Jones 
Averages—1897 to Dee. 31, 1933) 


Books on Wall Street and the 
Stock Market 


“THE STOCK 
y G. 8. Nob 1,50 
“STOCK MARKET (The) 
By Charles A. Dice (650 pages)........ 5.00 
(Prof. of Banking, School of Commerce, 
Ohto State University) 
(The)” 
Huebner (496 pages) 3.00 
(Prof. of Insurance & Commerce, Wharton 
Schoo! Finance, University va Pa.) 
“STOCK MARKET TECHNIQUE’ 
No. 1 by Richard D. Wyckoff (123 pages). 1.00 
“UNDERSTANDING 
By Alliston Cragg (276 pages)......... 
“WORK OF THE ‘EXCHANGE (The)” 
By J. Edward ——. (720 pages)...... 5.00 
(Economist to N. Stock Exchange) 
OF WALL STREET (The)”* 


8. Pratt (447 pages)....... 3.50 
(Late Secretary N. Y. Chamber of 
Books on Short Selling 
“SHORT SELLING” 
By Edward Meeker.............. 4,00 


4. 
SELLING” 
Whitney and P. 
“THE AL TRUTH, SHORT 
By J. George 


Books on Commodity Trading 


GRAIN 

y Ralph M. Ainsworth (256 sees OO 
“COTTON AND THE COTTON MARKET” 

By W. Hustace Hubbard (508 pages).... 3.50 
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